~ THE NEW CRUSADE. 


So great and so enthusiastic was the firs 
meeting of the Anti-Poverty sociegy, held 
in Chickering hall last Sunday evening, 
that it is impossible to characterize it by 
the use of hackneyed adjectives. Never 
before, the janitors said, had Chickering 
hall held such a mass of human beings, 

and never before had such storms of ap- 
plause shaken the building. The best com- 
mentary is the fact that the proprietors of 
the hall refuse to let it again for open 
meetings of the Anti-Poverty society. 


The hall, packed to the very outer doors, 
the thousands and thousands who were 


turned away, the frenzied storm of ap. 
plause that greeted the appearance of Dr. 
McGlynn and punctuated almost every 
gentence of his speech, give significant 
answer, if any were yet: needed, to those 

who said that the moment Dr. McGlynn 
became a suspended priest he would sink 
into insignificance, and in a fortnight be 
forgotten, and to those who thought that, 
even if he survived suspension, a_re- 
fusal to go to Rome when ordered by the 
pope himself, would be fatal to his influence. 
Loved and honored as he was before, Dr. 
McGlynn is, by the great mass of 
American Catholics, loved and honored all 
the more because he has _ bravely stood for 
the rights of the priesthood as men and as 
citazens; because he has met with a quiet 
and firm denial the arrogant claim of ec- 
clesiastical authority to dictate in Ameri- 
ean politics. 

And beyond and beneath this sympathy 
with Dr. McGlynn in his stand against a 
tyrannical archbishop and a slavish system 
there lies something broader and deeper. 
The significance of the great meet- 
ing of the Anti-Poverty society at 
Chickering hall is the marriage again of 
what too long have been severed—the 
union of the religious sentiment with the 
aspiration for social reform; of the hope of 
heaven with the hope of banishing want 
and suffering from the earth. Never be- 
fore in New York has a great audience 
sprung to its feet and in a tumult of 
enthusiasm cheered the Lord’s prayer; 
but it was the Lord’s prayer with 
@ meaning that the churches have 
ignored. The simple words, “Thy 
kingdom come, Thy wiil be done, 
on earth, as it is in heaven,” 
as they fell from the lips of a Chris 
tian priest: who proclaims the common 
fatherhood of God and the common broth- 
erhood of man; who points to widespread 
poverty and sufiering not as in accordance 
swith God's will, but as in defiance of God's 
order, and who appeals to the love of God 
and the hope of heaven, not to make men 
subnussive to social injustice which brings 
want and misery, but to urge them to the 
duty of sweeping away this injustice— 
have in them the power with which Chris- 
tianity conquered the world. And in New 
York to-day, as by the sea of Galilee 
eighteen centuries ago, though the Scribes 
and Pharisees are filled with rage and the 
high priests and rich men are troubled and 
dismayed, the people hear them gladly. 


On Monday evening a Jesuit priest, Rev. 
Father Francis T. McCarthy, formerly of 
New York and now of Boston, the superior 
of a band of Jesuit missionaries who travel 
around the country, concluded a mission 
in Danbury, Conn., by a lecture delivered 
in the Opera House, in which he denounced 
any attempt to abolish poverty as wicked 
and impious. He declared that poverty 
‘was *nstituted by God for the purpose of 
enabling those to whom he gave riches to 
exercise the virtue of charity in relieving 
it, and asserted that Christ gave His 
approval to poverty by doing nothing to 
relieve it, but that, on the contrary, He 
blessed and sanctioned it. 

This isin definite form the degrading 
and blasphemous doctrine that, directly or 
by implication, has been preached to the 
people as Christianity by the majority of 
its official representatives, Catholic and 
Protestant alike. Is it any wonder that 
the masses have been slipping away from 
the churches, and that in many cases earn- 
est men, moved by sympathy for the suf- 
fering they see around, should have come 
to look on the belief in a future life itself 
as but a lying device for making the credu- 
lous submit more tamely to oppression, 
and to deem the eradication of religious be- 
lief a necessary step in the emancipa- 
Gon of man? 


Christianity has been losing its hold on 

_ the masses, and seems everywhere to be 
dying at the roots, simply because it 
has been distorted from a protest against 
Social wrongs, into an indorsement and 
justification of those wrongs. In all its 
branches—Greek, Latin, English, Scotch 
and Lutheran—it has become the ally of 
“the powers that be,” the defender of 
“things as they are,” a stiller of con- 
science in the rich, a preacher of slavish 
contentment to the poor; and its divine 
Message of the possibility of a Kingdom 
of Jusiice on earth like that which men 
Picture in heaven, has been perverted 
With a promise of future bliss as a reward 
for the submission to wrong on earth. It 
ls this that has so largely driven into an 
attitude of bitter hostility to the church, 
and even to religion itself, those ardent, 
self-sacrificing spirits who, on the conti- 
tent of Europe, have dreamed of universal 
Peace and brotherhood—of a state un- 
Propped by bayonets and a society in 
which there should be room and plenty for 
tf and that in England and Scotland and 
dand America has so largely forced 
ose who have become bitterly conscious 
Social injustice, to feel that it is only 
Sulaide the churohes, and against the influ 
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ence of the churches, that any progress 
could be made. 


Yet the 
the very deepest of his being, and among 
none is the natural yearning for the 
promises and consolations of religion more 
profound than among those who realize 
the wrong and the suffering that degrade 
and embitter human life in our society of 
to-day. If they are repelled into atheism 
by the picture of an Almighty Creator who 
sanctions injustice, they spring back into 
belief atthe presentation of the idea of an 
Almighty Father, whose laws are the laws 
of justice and beneficence, and of a religion 
which in His name calls upon men to war 
against wrong. This was the significance 
of the enthusiastic shout that burst from 
the great audience as the real meaning of 
the Lord's prayer flashed upon mind and 
heart. It was indeed the ‘God wills it! 
God wills it !” of a new crusade. 


“I am no longer an atheist and a social- 


ist,” said one of the most intense of the 


leaders of the German socialists, as he left | 


Chickering hall on Sunday night. 
McGlynn Catholic.” 


‘Tama 


The hope of the world dies in the re- 
vival of true religion, of real Christianity. 
The worship of the golden calf which 
has insinuated itself beneath the forms by 
which the living God is adored with lip- 
service in our temples, the blank material- 


ism which has become almost a part of. 


the moral atmosphere of our times, must 
hurry our modern civilization to destruc- 
tion all the quicker because of the 
mighty agencies that intellectual advance 
has enabled it to utilize. Steam, 
electricity, the marvels of labor saving 
ingenuity, serve, as we may already begin 
to see, but to engender disintegrating and 
explosive forces in a society based on insti- 
tutions that ignore the moral law. And 
against wrongs intrenched in statutes, 
customs and habits of thought, and backed 
by powerful vested interests, appeals to 
the merely selfish desire of men to better 
their own condition, are, as Mazzini so elo- 
quently pointed out, of but little avail. To 
fight the hard fight that must be fought to 
save modern civilization by carrying it 
to more splendid heights, only the religious 
sentiment can suffice. And it is to this, 
the greatest of all the forces that move 
men, that the Catholic priest become an 
apostle, made appeal and received response. 


“Christ did nothing to abolish poverty.” 
That is the saying of those who crucify 
Christ while they profess to serve him. 
Christ struck at the very root of poverty 
when he declared to men that they should 
do to others as they would have others do 
to them. Carry this principle into laws 
and institutions and there would be no 
poverty. Our so-called Christian com- 
munities are a living slander upon Chris- 
tianity, because they have degraded the 
teachings of Christ into a mere Seventh 
day code of personal ethics, which we are 
to make believe to obey in some of our re- 
lations, but are not to consider ir the 
making of laws. a 

In a truly Christian community—a com- 
munity in which the principle of doing to 
others as we would have them do to us, 
the principle of equal rights and equal 
freedom, permeated laws and institutions— 
there would be no poverty, no prisons, no 
almshouses, no paupers and no tramps, no 
monstrously rich and no monstrously poor. 
There would be no women toiling away 
their lives for a mere pittance, no children 
at work who ought to be at play, 
no able-bodied men vainly seeking em- 
ployment, no idlers enjoying wealth 
of which labor had _ been robbed, 
and no prostitution of the highest talent to 
the greedy gathering of wealth that cannot 
be carried beyond the grave. In such a 
community there would be room for all, 
work for all, plenty for all, leisure and op- 
portunities of full development for all that 
God’s providence calls into the world. And 
the object of the Anti-Poverty society is to 
take the first step to the realization of this 
ideal of a Christian community by con- 
forming the most important and most 
fundamental of human adjustments, that 
which governs the relations of men with 
each other in regard to the pianet that 
they inhabit, to the fundamental law of 
justice—the doing to others as we would 
have others do to us. 


The purpose of the Anti-Poverty society 
is not that of forming a new church It 
will welcome to its ranks Catholics, 
Protestants, Spiritualists, Materialists, 
Deists, Atheists, Buddhists, Mohammedans 
and Mormons, if such there be, who desire 
to join it. Itis not a political society, for 
though its aims may only be practically 
realized through politics, its purpose is that 
to which political. action is secondary—to 
arouse conscience and excite thought. It 
is not a class society. Its object is to 
secure justice to all—to the capitalist as to 
the workman, to the employer as well as 
the employed, to the rich as well as the 
poor. It is not a charjtable society. It 
does not propose to give alms or to attempt 
to alleviate poverty by half-way measures. 
It declares war against the cause of poverty 
itself; it aims to abolish poverty, and all 
the vice and crime anc greed that flow 
from it, by securing the practical recogni- 
tion of the truths that every child born into 
the world is by natural right entitled to 
the equal use and benefit of all that the 
Creator has provided for the satisfaction 
of human needs and the development of 
human powers, and that every member of 
society is entitled equally to share in all 
the advantages of social growth and im- 
provement. On this broad platform men 
of all classes and all creeds may stand. 


In speaking of his ideal democratic pope 


igious instincts of man are 


- po 


so corrupt that the American. bishops 


THE 


hat on his head and an smiles and under This leo, 


arm, everybody saluting him with “Good | report, had to bribe the secretary of 


morning, Mr. Pope,” and he returning the 
salutation with “Good morning to you, my 
son,” Dr. McGlyun put a great truth in 
somewhat facetious setting. Whenever 
the Catholic church will throw off the 
tinsel of royalty and the barbaric forms 
of inspiration, whenever it will abandon 
the alliance of its ruling officials 
with the rich and _ the powerful, it 
will again become what it was in its early 
days—the church of the people. Christ, in 
the Catholic view, could have commanded 
all the legions of heaven, yet He chose to 
come on earth, the son of a working car- 
penter, to consort with the poor and lowly 
and to be hated and depised by the rich and 
the powerful. He did not have a marble 
palace and $40,000 a year, like the arch- 
bishop of New York, still less did he sur- 
round himself with the splendor and cere- 
mony that surrounds the pope. That the 
head of the church founded by Him should be 
environed by all the pomp and circumstance 
of kings, that he should be crowned with a 
triple crown, and be carried on the shoul- 
ders of men, with peacock fans held over 
his head, amid the glistening arms of mer- 
cenaries clothed in all the colors of the 
rainbow, and the drawn swords of Noble 
Guards, whose very name perpetuates a 
distinction at which Christianity revolts, 
and that the faithful should be called on to 
prostrate themselves before him and kiss 
his foot, is a burlesque on Christianity and 
a weakness in the Catholic church. 


And this fatal weakness runs through 
all the machinery of the church to-day. 
The essential doctrines of the Catholic 
church are democratic, but its organiza- 
tion is aristocratic to the last degree. In 
New York the Catholic people who build 
and maintain the churches, and support 
the priests, and pay the archbishop his 
princely salary of $40,000 a year, besides 
providing him a marble palace in which 
to live, have no voice whatever in the 
selection of their own pastors or the dispo- 
sition of their own property. The pastors 
in their turn have no voice whatever in the 
selection of their bishop, in whose hands 
is their living, and who may promote or 
degrade them or turn them out of their 
homes at his will. The archbishop is ap- 
pointed in Rome, nominally by the pope, 
but in reality by a junta who know noth- 
ing of this country, and who consult 
neither priests nor people. The pope himself 
is selected by a college composed of what are 
nominally the priests of certain Roman 
chruches—a survival of the old usage of the 
Catholic church, when the people selected 
the pastors and the pastors selected the 
bishops. And this power of selecting the 
supreme head of the church, the fountain 
of all honor and source of all power, has 
been for centuries in the hands of a ring 
of Italians, who take such good care 
to preserve a majority of votes, 
that since the time of Adrian of 
Utrecht, over three centuries ago, 
none but an Italian has ever been made 
, and no one now thinks of anybody 
but an Italian as capable of being made 
pope. So closely has this Italian ring kept 
the power in its hands that the people who 
have suffered most for the Catholic faith, 

and who are to-day the most Catholic people 
of the world, have never had a single 
cardinal of their own, the only two Irish 
cardinals ever appointed, Cardinal Cullen 
and Cardinal McCabe, being appointed at 
the instance of the British government and | 
for the express purpose, which they faith- 
fully carried out, of using their ecclesi- 
astical power to keep down the growth of 
national feeling in Ireland. 


If the head of the church were to dis- 
card all this barbaric form and ceremony, 
which comes to him not as the successor of 
the simple fisherman Peter, but from Ashe 
rotting heathen imperialism of the later 
Roman empire; were to dismiss the fat 
monsignori and clean out the rot- 
ten rings that surround him—rings 
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CROSS OF THE NEW CRUSADE. 


A sign is seen in the skies to-day, 

And the stars in its light grow dim and gray. 
‘It blesses as sunshine and gladdens the sight 
Of the hopeless sunk in the shades of night. 
Despair is banished, and sorrows fade 

In the light of the Cross of the New Crusade. 


Here is hope for all; here is truth at last; 
And the powers of evil stand aghast 

And curse the emblem whose coming rives 
‘Their vested injustice and legal gyves. 
They falter and palter and shrink dismayed 
In the light of the Cross of the New Crusade. 


‘Long—ah! long ago, the glorious sign 
- Was seen by the conquering Constantine; 
And in later ages its radiance beamed 
As crusaders through forest and valley streamed 
But the light of their emblem was but a shade — 
To the light of the Cross of the New Crusade. _ 


For here is justice and brotherhood: 
Love, Liberty, Peace, and the gladsome brood 
Of joys that where truth is law increase; 
- Here social and credal hatreds cease. 

- Their voodoo and fetish ghosts are laid 
In the light of the Cross of the New Crusade 


‘Hosanna! the day of oppression dies 
‘And with it the hoary-headed lies 
Made sacred by age. The “right divine” 
To mountain and lake, to meadow and mine, | 
‘To enclose and to rob, is impotent made_ _ 
“In the light of the Cross of the New Crusade. 


se ee». 


—Davip Rower. 


some years ago, according to clerical 
the propaganda in order to get con- 
sideration of an important matter concern- 
ing the council of Baltimore; were to leave 
off dreaming of temporal power, and were 
to become really the head of the great 
Christian church of the people, he might 
not receive costly birthday gifts from the 
sovereigns of the earth, but he would 
indeed become enshrined in the hearts of 
the people and give to the Catholic church 


a greater power for good than for ages it 
has had. 


The undemocratic character of the rul- 
ing influence in Catholic officialism is to be 
seen even in little things in the United 
States. 

Peter the apostle was simply Peter, and 
Paul the apostle was simply Paul, 
and Christ himself was to his dis- 
ciples simply “the Master.” Tc this day the 
great missionary of northwestern Europe— 
the devoted priest and bishop who con- 
verted Ireland—is to the Irish peasant 
simply Patrick. It is not even “St. 
Patrick’s church,” or “St. Patrick’s well” 
or “St. Patrick’s hill” that they speak of, 
but ‘“Patrick’s church,” and “Patrick's 
well” and ‘‘Patrick’s hill.” Yet in republi- 
can America the Catholic hierarchy have 
accustomed democratic ears to such titles 

as “his eminence,” and “his grace” and 
even “my lord,” though to be sure, they 
yet put that in Italian. 

These little things but indicate what is 
beneath. The real quarrel of Archbishop 
Corrigan with Dr. McGlynn is the quarrel 
of aristocracy with democracy, of vested 
wrongs with natural rights, of the friend 
of the rich with the priest of the poor, of 
the heathenish love of pomp and power of 
half-pagan Rome with the pure faith of 
Patrick. 

The man who lives in a marble palace, 
who is accustomed to be called “Your 
Grace” and to have people kneel down and 
kiss his hand, who wields absolute power 
over hundreds of priests, and who receives, 
besides the maintenance of his marble 
palace, a private salary of over $40,000 a 
year, can hardly be expected to have much 
sympathy with the masses of his flock who 
fester in tenement houses, 


The disposition to persecute any clergy- 
man who openly takes the side of the 
right in the great contest to restore 
the land to the people, is not confined 
to the Catholic church, as’ Rev. Dr. 
Kramer and Rev. Father Huntingdon 
have both discovered. Of how much it 
costs a clergyman of Painsville, O., speaks 
in THE STANDARD to-day. Nevertheless 
brave men among the clergy of all denomi- 
nations are beginning to come out, 
and it will gratify the readers 
of THE STANDARD to know that though 
he was blackballed by the ministers’ club, 
Dr. Pentecost’s Newark congregation 
stand by him loyally. In fact, his out- 
spoken course on the land  ques- 
tion has proved so popular that 
the income from pew lettings this year will 
far exceed the last. Dr. Pentacost is ex- 
pected to speak for the Anti-Poverty soci- 
ety on Sunday week. On Sunday next 
another well-known clergyman is expected 
to preside. The meeting will be held in 
the Academy of Music. 


We publish to-day a striking poem 
which “the new crusade” has already 
called forth. The good cause needs songs 
Will not some one furnish it with appro- 
priate words to such well-known tunes as 


‘John Brown’s Body” and ‘Marching 
Through Georgia?” 
A young man of twenty, James E. 


Duffy of 1569 Fourth avenue, was brought 
into the Yorkville police court on Tuesday 
morning charged with assaulting an 
olficer. His head was swelled and cut, his 
jaw broken and his nose mashed flat to his 
face. A lady and gentleman who had 
wines the arrest. appeared in court and 
the : 
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this are constantly being reported in the is 


of them now seem to believe that they 


dred , people euenned 


PRICK FIVE CE ENTS 


DR. M’GLYNN IN PHILADELPHIA. 


panion was coming down the street play- 
‘ing an accordion. They saw, as_ they 
passed, the policeman evidently: lying 
in wait for him behind one of. the 
iron pillars of the elevated road. As 
young Duffy came up the policeman 
sprang out, struck the accordion from his - 
hand with a blow of the club, then struck 
him across the face, and after beating him 
for some time, lugged him off to the station 
house. Justice Duffy discharged the lad, 
but cid not, as he should have done at once, 
hold the poticeman. Anoiher cause is re- 
ported in which w man named. Edward 
Tully is said to be dying from a 
totally unproved clubbing by a police- 
man on Sunday. Just such outrages as 


A Large and Attentive Audience Listens te 
His Lecture on “The Cross of the New 
Crusade.”* 

Rev. ‘Dr. MeGly nu echubed before a. big 
| audience in the Academy of Music in Phila- 
delphia on Wednesday evening last, taking 
for. his sublect she Cross, ‘of. the. New : 
Crusade.” 
| active part in Ge. new. ecaene! 

them the Henry George club, sat upon. the 
platform. Chief: among: those : esent werat 
John J Cumuings: : 
Rev. Dr. May, Univ 
Rev... Clarence oA, 

swindel!ls, Rev. Dr. 

inson, Dallas» ‘San 
cr atic states : 


Rev. S Mone. 
te of. Gloucester 
Ce y fe Litchman, gen 
eral soeroeneye oe k. of L., Moses. Stern, 
| Thomas Phillips. and G. George Franks. A. 
number of Catholic ele ere e also” pres- 
ent, umoug whom may 
MeDermoit, Reilly, 

‘Lane and Hasson 
_sion ef the lee 


New York papers, and if was such out- 
rages that I declared last fall I would puta 
stop to if elected mayor—a declaration | 
much misrepresented by the press. But it 
‘ought to be within the power of the: 
mayor to put a siop to such brutality. 1f 
Mayor Hewitt cannot get the police con 
missioners to do their duty, he can at least Ve : 
provide counsel and push prosecutions. , 
‘against policemen who thus abuse their 
power. The sending of a few policemen to 
the state prison for too free a use of their 
clubs would have a most beneficial effect | 
upon the discipline of the force. Too many 


 enetmen: 


Georg re club, W 
‘introduced t 


“siasm fos the cause. of ‘the ‘New. Crusade,” 
and held their close attention until the close. 


ANOTHER ANSWER FOR MR. YEAGER. 


A. Correspondent Tells How He? Meets am 
Objection. 
WAKEFIELD, Mass., May 2.—In Toe Srann- 
ARD of April 25, under “Queries and Answers,” 
Walter G. Yeager writes that when, in argu- . 
ment, he proposes to appropriate land values. 
for public purposes by taxation, he finds it 
difficult to meet the. objection “that the land-. 
lord: would shift any tax that. might be im- 
posed: and make the tenant pay more rent.* 
Thave often had the sa statement theown 
at me, and I answer in this way: Hered toa! 
 Atax on buildings or improvements fcnde : 
to limit the number. of bi 
ments, ancl whatever limit ' 
the cost of production. E sequently, ‘the 
owner can shift a tax imposed. on buildings or . 
improvements to the user; or, in other. words, 
he can charge. the. user to ‘the extent of the 
rise in. price. : But a tax. imposed on land 
alone cannot limit the supply, for the. reason 
that it cannot decrease the surface of the 
earth by one square inch, andit does not. tend 
to raise the price. Consequently it cannot be 
shifted to the shoulders of ‘the tenant. A tax _ 
on land values alone would, on the contrary, 
lower the price of land, and the tenant would 
benefit by a lower rent, so that a hich tax on 
land values would not mean something added 
to the tenant’s, rent, but something taken: 
away from it. Just. in’ proportion as the tax 
on land values increased, ‘speculation in land. 
would decrease, and more. and more laud. 
would be thrown upon the m: arket and opened 
to use, until speculation would be entirely 
killed and tenants would pay what is called 
economic rent, which | would be absorbed by 
the tax. T hus every man would virtually be- 
come. his own landlord by paying: the tax te 
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have a perfect right to club anybody 
whom they think ought to be clubbed, 
thus constituting themselves at once 
accuser, judge, jury and executioner, and 
inflicting punishment which, no- matter 
how much it may be deserved, is unknown 
to the laws. An unnecessary assault is 
more criminal in a police oflicer than in a 
private citizen, because he is a guardian 
of the peace, and being clothed by the 
law with authority, he ought to be held all 
the more responsible for any abuse of it. 
It is too a striking commentary MpOn., our 
whole police administration that a young 
man, with a broken jaw and a_ nose 
mashed flat, should have been kept in a 
station house all night, and that a police 
justice should do no more than set him at 
liberty. Justice Duffy is prrbably no 
worse than the other police justices, but 
he is evidently unfit for a seat on. the 
bench. 


Another commentary upon‘ our admin- 
istration of justice isto be found in the 
fact that the United States supreme court 
on Monday last affirmed the decision of. 
the circuit court for the southern district: 
of this state, giving to Leonard H. 
Brockett judgment against the New J ersey 
steamboat company for $5,500.. In July, 
1875, Brockett was a deck passenger on 
the Albany boat Dean Richmond, and fall-.} 
ing asleep on a bale of bops in a part of | 
the boat where deck passengers were not} © 
allowed was pulled off by a watchman | To reporter of the Morning Journa 
with such force as to break his shoulder. invited. Dr. bates ae te orl 
It has taken him twelve years and doubt- 
less a good deal of money to get final judg- | 
ment. What chance has a poor man 
against a rich corporation when justice is. 
so slow and so costly? 


Tne Bone) ea Sisteokae Hat. 


There v was nothing flippant’ in ook 
in all sincerity. | 2 
“Christ’s apostles and coworkers wi 

‘the rich, nor the powerful, nor the aristoc 

but humble, unknown: Gallilean workin 

He was the friend, adviser and brother of all. 
He called the masses. his. brethren. He 
mingled with saints ‘and sinners and by the: 
beauty and simplicity: of his life he won their 


We publish another letter from H: M. 
Hyndman, the leader of the socialistic 
movement in England. Times have 
changed somewhat since the days when 
the St. James Gazette used to speak of. 
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Mr. Hy ndman, ee P as he othe -hearts and consciences and he endeavered 
wise calls himself, ‘The Democratic | everywhere io incuicate the heavenly doc- 
Federation,’” and the work he and | trine of the fatherhood. of God and. the broth- : 
other democrats have been doing is erhood ef man. _ 


As a humble follower and: disciple. OE: | he. | 
Son of God I have endeavored to spread th : 
great truth. In speaking of the pope wa 

down Broadw ay, T expressed my si 


beginning to tell. Mr. Hyndman is an 
Englishman by birth, a man of university 
education, and originally of liberal for- 
tune, a most striking writer, and one of. 
the best informed men on current politics 
in England. may learn thie w ants ant counsel 


i ; ! -*T long to tte win back. the th 
A large meeting was held in Brooklyn on ong. to:see tiem 


Tuesday evening to protest against the 
Ives bill, for legalizing pool selling. If 
gambling of any kind is to be prohibited, 
this form of gambling ought not to receive 
legal sanction. 


South enn? 
those people have 
because’ of an. unwarrant 
church was the enemy of 
‘}lax goverr“ient.. The: genius oF 
ists simplicity. 
- "The chureh of Goc 
eratic, and-in the “prov 
dency. of the age in be 
toward democracy.” Wee 


We publish this week: the call of the 
united labor party of New York and Kings 
counties for a state convention... This it: is: 
proposed to follow by a national confer- 
ence. eee feet 


Sea Clit, L. 1 
7 The Rev: Charle: 

Mayor O’Brien of Boston attended the | °"* 
annual dinner of: the Citizens’ league. of a 
Brooklyn last Monday and made a: speech, | 
in which, after telling: how non-partisan. 
he had been as mayor, he is reported to 
have intimated that I’ should have been 
“thrown into the dark” for going 
to Boston and making a: speech dur- 
ing his last campaign. This speaks badly- 
for the champagne of the Brooklyn 
Citizens’ league, for Mr. O’Brien at: home: 
bears the reputation of a very. sensible 
gentleman, and it might furnish Dr. Funk 
with an argument for excluding strong 
drink from public dinners. : 
HENRY GEORGE. - 


Land § and Labor C4 


Mr: MeCarthy will ne iv @ same a res¢ 
in this city at lowerhall, 52 Union square, at- 
Sp. m., when Mr. Steers, delezate of the 
Twenty-third | assembly: district, will - alsa. 
speak on ‘Work and Gold.” 

Questions will be answered and orderly d de- 
bate invited aut both meetings. : 


The Good Work in . Brooklyn. 


Ata meeting of the ‘Kings county Henry 
George club, held on Saturday evening last... 
at Thayer hall, the following officers were 
elected: President, Chas. F. Wingate; vice> 
presidents, Arthur O. Stafford and E. O. Rose _ 
coe; corresponding’ secretary, Geo. J. Kling- 
ler; secretary and treasurer, Chas. Scholkere 
: bi meeting will be held. next. Tuesday at the: 
ame hall at which methods of school reform 
will be discussed by Louis F. Post, Rev. W. 
D. Perry, Rev. J.C. Ager, Rev. Mr. Canfi 
Chas. B. Spahr and other Sper 
promises to boom economical | 
CIMESHIONS in the city of churches. 


~“ TOTALLY UNEXPECTED.” 

Such Was the Sorry Kind of Indersement 

Given the Archbishop at the Demoustra- 
tion in the Cathedral., 

The published accounts of the * totally un- 
expected” demonstration aj the cathedral 
state that two hundred priests were present. 
The literal truth is that out of the four hun- 
dred and more priests of the diocese only 126 
were present by actual count, and of these ,a 
very large portion were monks and - friars, 
chiefly Germans and Italians who represented | we have already begun the 
nothing but the cracking of the whips of their campaicn: The. influence of: 
superiors Who sent them. The remainder. of 


[ 
{ 
that was perhaps even more ‘totally unex- z= 


ple need over the resuit. oF 


visit here.is apparent in: the feeling: 
the clergy absented themselves. in. a manner ought. not: only to have somethin 
: : detinite in our platform on the land q 
pected” than the presentation of the address. but that the tizht for the: future sho 
The total attendance at the cathedral was less 


“aad ¢ princi ally ron that issue. | 
than three hundred people. ° E Pe 2 2 F. Ck: ‘Joaxs 


Hn enry Geerge at Danbury. 
Henry George lectured at Daubury, Con 
on Wednesday under the auspices. of th 
Union club and Charter Oak assembly, K. 
L. The audience was a » ares 
Bimsecintive one, _ 


At Portchester. — Began 

Louis F. Post lectured on the land question | 
before the land and labor club of Portchestex, 
N. Y¥., on Wednesday night. Although an. 
admission fee was charged, over three hur 


ANTI-POVERTY. 


THE GREAT DEMONSTRATION AT CHICK- 
ERING HALL. 


Whe Hall Crewded as Never Belore—Dr. 
MecGiynn’s Address— What the Society 
Prepeses to Do—A Whirlwind ef Enthu- 
siusm, and Liberal Contributious to the 
Cease. 

No, sir! You gentlemen can’t have Chick- 
ering hall for another meeting of the Anti- 
Poverty society, unless you'll consent to issue 
tickets and limit the attendance. Why, tliere 
basn’t been such a crowd gathered in the hall 
before since it was built. It was simply a 
crush, and we dom? think it would be safe to 
have 1 again.” 

So said the renting agent of Chickering hall 
to amember of the executive committee of 
the Anti-Poverty socicty who was endcavor- 
ing to negotiate with him for the use of the 
ball for a second Sunday evening meeting. 
And really it would have been hard for any- 
oneto blame him who had looked upun the 
enormous crowd that filled the great room 
fast Sunday—that packed seats, and aisles, 
and platform, and doorways, and overflowed 
down the stairs and into the strect, where 
hundreds stocd for hours, hoping for some 
lucky chance that might make room for them 
inside, while thousands had gone away dis- 
sppointed. ° 

WHAT IS THE SOCIETY! 

What is this Anti-Poverty society that has 
sprung so suddenly into existence with 
vitality and force enough to gather men and 
women by the thousands to its first meeting? 
When was it organized? What are its aims? 
ow is it going to carry them out? 

These are questious that: have been asked 
by thousands since Dr. McGlynn announced 
the existence of the society last Sunday night. 
- Qn Saturday, March 2 last, afew gentle- 
men assembled in the office of THE Stanparp. 
They were of various creeds and shades of 
belief. Qne was a Catholie priest, another a 
Congregationalist clergyman, another a 
Presbyterian minister: some were Catholics, 
some Protesiants, some Agnostics, the strong 
bond of union between them all being 2 deep 
religious conviction that poverty, with its 
attendart evils of vice, and criminality, and 
greed, is not an unavoidable curse inflicted on 
humanity bv a crue! and offended deity, but 
pltogether the result of a neglect by man of 
the beneficent Iuaws of God. At this mecting 
and by these gentiemen the <Anti-Poverty 
society was organized, its principles and pur- 
poses being embodied in the following brief 
Geclaration: 

Believing that the time has come for an 
actve warfare against the conditions that, 
‘fn spite of the advancc in the powers of pro- 
duction, condemn so many to degrading pov- 
erty, and foster vice, crime and greed, the 
undersigned associate themselves together in 
2u organization to be known as the Anti- 
Poverty society. The object of the society is 
to spread, by such peaceable and lawful means 
eS may be fuund most desirable and efiicient, 
sg knowledve of the truth that God has made 
egmple provision for the needs of all men dur- 
tog their residence upon earth, and that pov- 
erty is the result of the human laws that al- 
low individuals to claim as private property 
that which the Creator has provided for the 
use of all. 

The Rev. Dr. Edward MetS!ynn was chosen 
president, Benjamin Urner treasurer, and 
Michael Clarke secretary, and the Anti-Pov- 
erty society was launched. Weekly meetings 
were held thereafter, at which new members 
were admitted, anda plan of operations dis- 
cussed and elaborated, and the Ist of May 
was finally settled on fer the first public 
‘demonstration and the commencemeut of an 
tclive campaign. 

THE STORY OF THE MEETING. 

A brief advertisement in the columns of THE 
BranxpDarD and the Leader was the only an- 
wouncement of the proposed meeting to the 
public, but it sufficed to draw together an 
assemblage worthy of the occasion. Before 
5 oclock a noticeable throng of patient 
waiters had gathered upon the steps of 
Chickering hall, content if by two- hours’ 
waiting they couid secure a choice of seats 
By 7 the crowd filled the sidewalk solidly to 
the curb, so that- passers by were compelled to 
turn out into the roadway. (As the time for 
the meeiing approached, the throng grew 
denser and denser, and when, at 7:30, the 
doors were opened, the mass of humanity 
surged into the hall in one great wave, and 
within five minutes not a seat was vacant. 
Men and women stood in the aisles; they 


wherever space could be found for human 
feet they stood in a compact and solid mass. 

At 8 o’clock precisely Henry George strug- 
gled through the dense throng toward the 
frout of the platform, and was greeted with 
@ whirlwind of cheers and applause, which 
brought to mind the memories of the great 
campaign cf °86. With afew words of wel- 
fome to the audience on behalf of the society, 
be announced an organ solo by Mr. Welton, 
who had kindly volunteered his services for 
the evening. 

A choir of sixty vcices under the direction 
ef Miss Acatha Munier then rendered a 
Spirited anthem, in which many of the audi- 
ence joined, and Mr. George rose to address 
the meeting. 

“The presence of such an audience at the 
G@rst meeting of ibe Anti-Poverty society,” 
said Mr. George, “shows that there is in this 
community a widespread sentiment respon- 
sive to its objects. (Applause.) A society 
has been founded to combat the social crime 
of poverty (applause); or rather, I should say, 
is to be founded here to-night. A few of us 
have come together and mapped out a meet- 
ing and a course of action, and we lovk for 
the support now of every man and every wo- 
gman in this vast audience. (Applause.) 

“In starting this society we do not propose 
bo found a church. (Applause.) There ure 
eburches enough already in this community. 
And if churches could abolish poverty and all 
the sin ard crime that flow from it, there 
would be no poverty or crime here. (Ap- 

lause.) Yet this society 1s a religious society 
fi ohne sense, rather out of the ordinar y. In 
it there will be no question of faith or creed. 
There will be room in it f6r good orthodox 
Roman Catholics, Hebrews, Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, Episcopalians, Baptists’— 

Ah—b—h! 

There was a movement among the audience, 
g murmur that sweiled into a roar, a sea of 
waving handkerchiefs, a deafening clapping 
of bands and stamping of feet, as the dear 
weiest of the people, the Soggarth Aroon, 

;pped upon the platform and made his w ay 
*¥y. George’s side. And as the two men 
shook hands—the thinker and the priest—the 
enthusiasm broke forth witb redoubled energy 
Women wept, men checred and shouted, hats 
and bandkerchiefs flew up, and a hoarse mur- 
gour from the street told that the crowd out- 
side were addinz their voices to swe!l the 
cbhurus of welcome and of joy. For full five 
Minutes the uproar lasted, and when, taking 
ap the thread of his remarks, Mr. George 
commenced: “As I was saying when our 
president entered——” the storm of applause 
broke out afresh, and renewed itself at every 
mention of Dr. McGlynn’s name. When at 
Jength he could make himself heard, Mr. 
Gevurge went on: 
“We dont ee ee or to 


thronged upon the platform; they crowded 
the ante-rooms, they blocked the doorways; . 
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work. We band ourselves together to do the 
work of God, to rouse the essentiallv religious 
sentiment in men and women which looks to 
the helping of suffering. We want to do 
what churches and creeds cannot do—abolish 
poverty altogether, to secure to each son of 
God as he comes into the world a full share 
of God’s natural bounties, an equal right in 
all the advantages and fruits of civilization 
and progress, a fair chance to develop alJl his 
powers. (Applansc.) 

“The poverty that festers in the heart of a 
great, rich city like this, comes not from the 
nigearaliness of the Creator, but from the in- 
justice of man, and it would bea sin in us ard 
au shame if we did not try to strike at it at the 
very roots. (Applause.) 

“The churches have gone so faras absolutely 
to condemn and ;-rsecute the poor. So far 
from trying to obtiterate poverty, they con- 
demn and persecute the men who fight against 
it.” At this reference to the first martyr of 
the new crusade, the applause was deafening 
and long continucd. 

Mr. George then read the declaration of 
principles of the society as given above, and 
invited everv person present to become a 
member and to contribute to the funds as far 
as his means might permit. Envelopes had 
been distributed among the audience, cach 
containing 2 blank application for membcr- 
ship, which those who wished to join inight 
fi}] up and remit to the treasurer by mail, or 
hand to the collectors who would go among 
the andience for that. purpose. 

Before closing, My. George paid a tribute of 
thanks to Miss Munier and her choir, to Mr. 
Welton, and to Signor Vineenzi, who had vol- 
unteered a vocal solo for the meeting. Miss 
Munier’s name evoked a storm of applause, 
and the mention cf the other artists was 
greeted with demonstrations of approval. 

Mr. Welton then gave a magnificent solo 
upon the organ, after which Signor Vincenzi 
sang toan air by Gounod, Wesley’s beautiful 
hyinn on immortality: 

Each night I pitch my moving tent 
A day's march nearer home. 

Meantime twenty collectors were making 
their way, as best they could, through the 
closely-packed audience, and receiving in 
baskets and hats a shower of envelopes and 
inoney contributions. So far as could be 
observed, almost everybody gave something 
for the cause. The subsequent count of the 
contributions showed over ten dollars in one- 
cent pieces alone. 

Then the music ceased, the collectors had 
completed their rounds, and the orator of the 
evening advanced and faced the audience, his 
eyes glistening with kindly emotion as the 
applause and cheers rang out to welcome 
him. Again and acain the ladies waved their 
handkerchiefs, the men their hats, and voices, 
hands and feet joined in an irrepressible out- 
burst of delight. Then the priest of the people 
raised his hand, and the great assemblage 
was stilled and hushed in listening expec- 
Lancy. 

We give the speech below, but no cold 
combinatiens of type can convey an idea of its 
delivery. For nearly two hours the speaker 
held his audience spelibound as he told them 
of the high and holy objects of the new 
society, of the dire need for its existence and 
labors, of the methods it intcuded to pursue, 
and the active part he proposed to take in its 
affairs. Every point was clearly made and 
comprehended by his eager listeners. His 
pathus moved to tears; his sharp flashes of 
ridicule and satire were received with bursts 
of merriment; his lofty flights of rhetoric 
were greeted with tumultuous applause; and 
when the last words were said and the last 
appeal had been uttered there was probably 
net ene man or woman in the hall who was 
not ready then and there to take up the cross 
of the new crusade and do whatever in him or 


her lay to wipe out the crime and destroy the 


eurse of thas poverty whose causes and 
whose unrighteousness had been so eloquently 
exposed. 


Dr. McGlynn’s Speech. 


_Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—I am 
intensely conscious that we stand here to- 
night upon an historic platform; that those 
who are the first to form this Anti-Poverty 
society will treasure as something exceeding 
precious the little bits of paper that certify 
that they were among the first to conceive 
the thought and to carry into action the pur- 
pose of this society; and that you, who form 


this vast audience, will be proud to tell to 


your children and your children’s children 
that you helped to encourage this work in its 
infaucy. And conscious thus, as I am ,of the 
importance of this platform; feeling as I do 
its sanctity and its dignity, I may well say 
without affectation that Iam conscious of the 


difficulty of satisfying the expectations that 


such an occasion might well raise inthe minds 
of all. And yet the name, the chject, is full 
of elcquence. It contains in itself most ex- 
quisite and most touching poetry. Itis full of 


‘pathos; itis all radiant with heavenly lizht. 


It tells us of what is best and tendercst and | 
most humane. It recalls forus the precepts, 
the examples, the render human love that was 
mere than love and more than human, of the 
heart of the best and gentlest of men that 
also Was a heart that translated into. human 
emotions the very thoughts and the love cf the 
Godhead. Itis not amiss that I, a priest of 
the Christ, should stand here to-nizht to speak 
in behalf of the cause that aims not merely to 
diminish, to alleviate, to soothe, poverty as 
best we may, but to do something better, to 
pluck out the very heart of the horrid thing! 
Not to coddle and to pet it by merely apply- 
ing here a plaster and there a poultice, but 
going to the very root of the evil, purifying 
the blood, purging the system, plucking out 
the accursed, the perennial and the fruitfui 
root of this horrid poverty—which is the injus- 
tice of man in violating the law of Ged. 

It is, therefore, with more than my wonted 
diffidence, that I rise to address you: butI am 
emboldened by a sense of duty, feeling that I 
were recreant to my manhvod, and, still wurse, 
recreant to my Christian profession, aud, still 
worst ef all, recreant to my Christian priest- j 
hood, if I should falter and speak in any un- | 
certain sound the word I am cemmanded to 
utier. Surely, dear friends, it should hardly | 
need an apology from a Christian priest io 
love the poor of Christ. Surely, I need hard- 
ly defend my position upon this ‘plat form, the 
one object of which is to abolish that poverty 
that Christ came into the world largely -to 
abolish, that He sought to abolish by tex ching !} 
men the new and the better law cf perfect | 
equality among men, because all wre cqually 
the children of one common Father. And by 
those lessons ef righteousness, of justice, that 
He came to teach by word of mouth, and, still 
better, to inculeute by His most swect and 
lovabie examples, He souvht to bring back 
man to a better knowledge ofthe law ot his 
own being, of his origin and of his destiny. 
Man in primeval days, in the very beginning 
of creation, taught by the Creator himself 
with the fresh impulses cf His heart, with the 
best energies of His mind, knew that he was 
the Lord of creation, that he bore upon him 
the very imuge of the King; that he alone 
of all ereated things was capable of reflecting 
a Hight that never was upon land or 

sea, the consecrativun and the poet’s dream— 
the true, the goud and the beautiful—truth, 
which is above material things; goodness, of 
which the beauties of all tle wonders of the 
visible creation are but the types and 
symbuls. And so man walked the earth 
in the dawn of creation with the con- 
scious pride of the child of God, the heir of 
his father and the king of the world. And all 
men who came into the worid came with these 
same godlike instincts, with this God-given 
knowledge of their origin and of their destiny; 
that, being endowed with the capacity to 


know the true, to love the good, to enjoy the. 
beauty that is something more than the thing 


of seuse, they were made for something higher 
and better than all these visible things. 


__With reverent submission to the will of th 
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Creator, man acknowledged from the begin- 
ning that the visible works of God—all won- 
drous in their beauty, in their number, in their 
order, in their proportions—were but the 
school into which the Father had led His well 
beloved child; that learning toread aright thie 
handwriting upon the rocks and upon the sea 
sands and upon the stars of heaven, he might 
at length say, with the sweet singer of Israel, 
“The heavens are telling the glury of God.” 

Man felt, man knew, that he could well 
spurn the earth, because he was the child of 
the King; that the Father desired that he 
should earn the blessed reward of perfect 
favor and perfect love by working cut his 
destiny; and so that this world was not only 
a school in which man might learn to read 
aright the Father's gelory and will that 
is written in unmistakable characters 
upon all His works, but also a work- 
shop into which the wise Father led His 
child; thet by the proper, the reasonable, the 
porportionate exercise of ali his faculties he 
might make out of these raw materials that 
Ged has placed in such abundance around 
him things new and strange, and thus pro- 
claim also, in some measure, his likeness to 
the King his Father by excrcising in some sense 
the creative faculty. 

God gave to man then this power to know 
the truth, to discover the laws of nature, and 
from the la sof nature to rise to the know!l- 
edge of nature’s God, to admire and to love 
all that is good in God’s visible works, and in 
the wondrous Leanty of the multitudinous 
works of God to discover a rhythm anda 
harmony and a charming melody, the har- 
mony of the spheres. 

And so to man was given—and man from 
the earliest day became conscious cf the gift 
—ithe power to take of the crude things 
of the earth, and so to transform them that 
of the mere clays of earth he might make 
things of beauty that the tooth of time and 
the hand of man should searcelv dare to dese- 
erate; that man should do something far 
more than merely feed the animal body, than 
nicrely shelter it from the winter’s blast or 
clothe it for the necessary purpose of comfort 
or decency; that man with his asthetic sense, 
making him like to God, should introduce the 
sense of beauty even into the feeding of the 
animal, into the clothing of the man, into his 
architecture; and that man should feel per- 
mitted, even here on earth, to use these ma- 
terial things with which to erect temples that 
should not seem entirely unworthy that God 
should be asked,to callthem His house and 
His home. 

As a necessary consequence of this primeval 
truth that was impressed by the Creatcer 
upon the minds and the hearts of His chil- 
dren, came that other great truth that if God 
has made us His children by making us in His 
likeness, with the capacity to Know Him and 
to love Him and to enjoy Him, then as we are 
all children of God, surely we are all brethren 
of but one family, and that regardless of dif- 
ferences of age, of race, cf physical gifts, of 
mental endowments and acquirements; in 
spite of differences of color or of condition, 
all the children of men are equally the chil- 
dren of God, and therefore all brethren one 
to the other. 

Another immediate and necessary ‘deduc- 
tion from these great primal truths is this: If 
God isa father, then he is not a stepfather. 
If God is a just Gad, if God isa wise God, if 
God is a good and a loving God, he cannot 
have sent the great mass of His children into 
this world to be cursed forever with some- 
thing that He calls evil, and have sent a 
chosen few to be blest with the exclusive pos- 
session of those material things out of which 
all God’s children are required or condemned, 
if you will, to work out their earthly salva- 
tion. It requires not the inspired word of the 
Psalmist of Israe] to make us know, but it is 


the natural instinct of the mind and heart of. 


man that as the heaven of heavens is the 
Lord’s, so He has given the earth to the chil- 
dren of men. 

The very lawsof our nature require that we 
should labor. It were a mistake to say that 
labor is: entirely a curse. The very muscular 
‘capacities with which we are endowed, our 
physical well being, the proper cultivation 
and the healthy enjoyment of our physical 
energy, require that we should work. Work, 
then, is not entirely a curse. Work, as God 
intended it from the beginning, was to bea 
necessary and a most useful and enjoyable 
part of man’s education, to fit him, in God’s 
good time, for a higher school; or, better still, 
to fit him at last equipped in the fullness 
of his stature of manhood to leave school, and 
after his day’s work in the world, to returnto 
the rest, the peace and the quiet, the calm of 
the blessed light of his Father’s everlasting 
home. 

Labor is-not a bad thing; labor is not an ac- 
cursed thing. Itis apart of the very law of 
God stamped upon the nature of man. Itarises 
from the very necessity of our condition here 
as part and parcel of this material world. Ib 
is stamped upon the very fibers of our being, 
inthe fact that we are land animals, that 
every mouth that comes in this world isto be 


fed: that God has admirably provided in the 


world for the. eeding of the mouth by the 
hands that he has sent into the world with 
which it shall be fed. 

In the beginning man will find ready suste- 
ance While the human family is still composed 
of but very small.numbers, in the fishes of the 
streams, in the fruit that has grown without 
his culture; but that is not the hichest and the 
best order for man. With increased popula- 
tion comes more and more the necessity that 
man shall make the earth fruitful; that by 
mauy deviees he shall cheat the earth of her 
secrets and rob her of her treasures. The 
earth, the waters, the mines, all these general 
natural. bounties 3vere forming under the 
beautiful providence of God, by the magnifi- 


cent laws of creation, in the silent ages before | 


man was. Audit was when the world was 


i ripe for the habitation of God’s best and: 
noblest and latest work that man sprang 
into existence, not one moment before his time. 
And then it was that the visible universe at 
Then, and not till ! 


| 
| 


last found its purpose. 
| then, did the material universe find a voice to 
| praise the Creater; then, and not till then, 
was creation responsive to the voice, to the 
truth, tothe love of Him whomadeit. And so, 
by a -Wondrous providence, has a clod of 

earth become a being ot which the psalmiss 
i truthfully could say, “Thou. hast made him 
but little less than the angels.” 

Now, just becunse we have been made with 
these animal. bodies as well as with rational 
spirits, it becomes our right, our duty, so to 
use these annnal bodies and so to use their 
energies that we shall not fail to carry out 
the magnificent and beneficent purposes to 
which they have been ordained 1 by a Wise and 
a loving Fathers Labor then is good, labor is 
necessary, labor is the fruitful source of all 
the great things that enable man more and 
more to annihilate space and time, to dis- 
cover the deeper depths of the mysteries of 
nature, to penetrate the heavens and to 
measure and to Weigh the suns, to dive deep 
into the bowels of the earth and raise from 
them their treasures; that enable men who 
have been separated by vast distances, by wars, 
by prejudices, by hatreds, to annihilate space 
and time, to make the mountains that sepur- 
ate them no longer barriers, to hasten the day 
when thousands of millions of God’s creatures 
shall be more truly one family than were the 
few men and women who at one period of tae 
earth may have found shelter under a single 
shepherd’s tent. 

“Tne earth He hath given to the children of 
men.” He hath given itas a gratuitous gift; 
and he, I care not who he may be: the law, I 
care not what it be, or by whom it may have 
been written; the teacher or preacher, I care 
not of what church or sect, who would rob 
men of what God bath given them, isa sac- 
rilegious thief, and all the more sacrilegious if 
he presumes tu speak in the very voice and in 


the very words of God. The one truth that 


dies at the very bottom of this much 
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rich as much as by their cupidity, the masses 
are out of work, and must: consume their 


ing, they are ‘working in such conditions and 


child from the noble thing that God intended 


‘lovers and followers and even representatives 


' too long, and have the impudence to say to 


only a little oatmeal, or, still better, a few 


poverty, that He should be homeless, at the 
same time, He complained of his homeless- 
ness, and He accepted gratefully and lovingly 
the ministrations of Lazarus and of the loving 
women, Martha and Mary, who received Him 
into their homes and ministered unto Hii; 
and He commended asa virtue the doing of 
hospitality, and He showed His solicitude for 
these bodily needs of cur race, as_ the 
chairman of this meeting, has so eloquently 
already told you, by making the helping of 
men in their bodily needs the very test of fel- 
lowshipin His kingdom. ‘Inasmuch as you 
have done it unto the least of these my 
brethren, you did it unto Mec.” ‘Inasmuch as 
you have refused to do it unto the least of 
these my brethren, ye have refused to do it 
unto Me.” 

It were a very great mistake for you to 
suppose, you would “be doing us avery grave 
injustice if you should think, that we, who are 
among the first to raise the banner of this 
crusade against poverty, take a low, a gross, 
a mere material view of the subject. I can 
say safely for myself, and with equal safety I 
can say it for the man who presides here to- 
night, and I think I can say it for all of my 
fellow members among those who have signed 
the roll of the declaration of principles of this 
Anti-Poverty society, that we are attracted 
to this work largely, chiefly, entirely, I will 
say, by the religion that is in it. And so 
while it is entir ely true, and it is extremely 
important that it should be made clear that 
we are not establishing a new church or a 
new religious society in the ordinary, hack- 
neyed acceptance of the term—that we are 
not getting up a little bit of a church to make 
war upon existing multitudinous and warring 

churches (there are enough of them to ficht 
already without adding to their number)—at 
the same time we are engaged in a movement 
the direction of which is chiefly religious, the 
needs and the objects of which are chiefly re- 
ligious, the ind&cement to which is chiefly 
religious; and I can say for myself and 
many another on this platform, that if it 
were not for the religious features of the 
movement, we should be counted out from the 
beginning. Weare attracted to this move- 
ment because we find in it the very essence 
and the very core of ull religion, the doctrine 
of the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man; the doctrine that teaches man 
that he is here for something else than merely 
to eat and to drink and be merry, for to- 
morrow he shall die; the doctrine that fills 
with divine enthusiasm the minds of those 
upon whom it has taken a firm hold; the 
doctrine that gives a divine poetic frenzy to 
the fancies of men; the doctrine that makes 
the hearts of strong men tender and soft as 
those of women to sympathize with the 
wronged, and courageous and bold as those 
of lions to do battle against the wrong. 

This doctrine has all this strange potency 
and fascination simply because 1t is not of 
earth, because it takes the character of that 
light and that beauty that never was upon 

earth or sea—the consecration and the poet’s 
dream, which is but a revelation of the ideal 
truth, and the ideal goedness, and the ideal. 
beauty, of which material things are but the 
mere outward signs and symbols. 

It is because this movement is all filled with 


labor question, the one truth the teaching of 
which is the main object of this Anti-Poverty 
society, is contained in these truths which I 
have just preached to you: That all men are 
created by Almighty God with certain in- 
alienable rights, that these inalienable 
rights are rights to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness; that life cannot be 
had without proper access to the materials of 
which this earth is made; and that therefore 
God has given an equal and indefeasible right 
to each and every one of His children of ac- 
cess to these materials; that no prescription, 
no vested right, no law can deprive the child 
of a beggar that may be born in a_ barn to- 
night of the same right as the child that is 
born to inherit an imperial throne, to equal 
common proprietorship, or tenancy, if you 
will, of the natural bounties of God. 

It is a part of the teaching of natural the- 
ology, it is in perfect consonance with the 
teachings ot Him whom nearly all of us call 
our Lord and Master, that we should call all 
men equal before God our Father. 

The poverty that we would abolish arises 
from the inability to get work, or from the 
low wages that are paid for work. The ina- 
bility to get work arises from the lamentable 
fact that in most countries, in most civilized 
countries especially, and in those countries 
that have attained to the highest civilization 
and have the densest population, which is an 
immense fuctcr in hich civilization, the gen- 
eral bounties of nature are appropriated as 
private property by a few—by aclass, and 
the masses are literally deprived of their 
divine inheritance. And so, mstead of having 
the equal right to get at the general bounties 
of nature, and thus fulfil the duty, as well as 
exercise the right, of supporting themselves 
and their families—the same equal chances as 
every other man in the world may have, they 
have to go cringing and begging of the few— 
of the classes—whoiure the unjust monopolists 
of the general bountics of God, for the boon to 
labor. They have to crave asa blessing the 
chance to get work; and where there is an 
unseemly competition, a scramble like that of 
brute beasts ut the trough, it rests with the 
monopolists to give the work to the one who 
will content himself with the least and the 
poorest fare of ail—to the one who will con- 
sent to live and reproduce his species with the 
least proportion of the products of his labor. 

This is the result of the monopolizing by the 
few, by the classes, of the divinely given in- 
heritance of the masses. Through their ig- 
norance as much as through their cupidity; 
through their stupidity as much as through 
avarice, the classes fence in these general 
bounties. They exclude God’s children from 
them; they appropriate to themselves, asif 
their fellow creatures had no existence, a 
large part of the bounties of God; they create 
an artificial scarcity of land by fencing it in, 
and allow no man to use it, though they are 
not using it themselves. They create an arti- 
ficial scarcity of marble, or of coal, or of sil- 
ver, or of gold, or of iron by shutting up or 
shutting down the mines, refusing to use them 
themselves and not allowing any body else to 
use them. And so they deprive men of the 
opportunity t> labor and reduce them literall ¥ 
to starvation. Then men are ready to work 
for littie or nothing; they are willing to 
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work for such little sustenance that | the fire of a divine enthusiasm of humanity 
they ean only protract for a_ little | thatit has forusthe fascination and the at- 
while a miserable existence. Thus it is by | traction of sweet religion; and shall it con- 


‘tinue to be necessary fon us week after week 
to apologize for talking religion upon this ap- 
parently secular platform! “While it were in- 
decorous for us to intrude upon promiscuous 
audiences the dogmas that we know to be 
true of our holy religion, at the same time: it 
should need no apology for man or woman 
anywhere to. tell these great truths that are 
of the very essence of the dignity~ of 
human nature itself. And I can assure you, 
dear friends, from semething more than 
mere speculative conviction—from actual ex- 
perience—that the very movement in which 
we are enzaged and the similar movement in 
which we have been engaged for some time 
has proved its efficacy to bring men back to 
God. Men who were soured against what 
stood to them for religion, men whose lips 
were full of curses for systems held. out to 
them in the very name of God, that outraged 
their natural sense of justice, have been’ 
brought back toa sweet and gentle sense of 
reverence, since they have learned from the 
man “who. presides here to-night, since they 


a necessary law that wages have reached the 
very lowest point at w vhich it is possible for 
men to exist and to reproduce their species. 
This is the necessary law that in every coun- 
try, sooner or later, must be brought to bear 
with irresistible force upon. the working 
classes; and during a good part of the time, 
by the commercial depressions that are 
brought about through the stupidity of the 


1 

| 
slender savings. And while they are work- 
with such reward as utterly degrades God's 
him to be, in miud, in soul, in heart and in 
body, to a thing that often seems scarcely to 
bear any trace of the dignity of humanity. 

And the men thus prematurely aged by 
want, by hunger, by exposure, by inhuman toil, 
transmit images of themselves to their chil- 
dren; and too many of the children of the poor 
inherit impaired constitutions—constitutions- 
that by an almost irresistibie Instinct crave 

| 


for a stimulant that shall enable them tofor- | have heard from others engaged with 
get their miseries, that shall give to them, for | him in the same gr eat movement, the’ 
a moment at. least, that energy and that | beautiful law of justice, and that 
sense.of force that they have not inherited by | the poverty that we. would _ abolish, 


the misery that is in the world, the degrada- 
tion of want and the still worse degradation 
of the fear of want; the avarice, the cupidity, 
the countless crimes of which poverty, bred 
of injustice, is the fruitful mother, are not the 
result of the laws of a beneficent Father, but 
of the blasphemous violation of them. Andif 
“we have had to bring this much of religion 
upon this platform in Chickering hall, it is be- | 
cause the ministers of the churches in too 
great measure refuse to ‘preach it in their 
pulpits, and some of them, for preaching it, E 
were no longer permitted to preach anything: 
but as, by long training and experience and 
force of habit 1 they h had got to be good for not 
| much anything else than preaching, what j 
would you have them do but continue to 


nature or that they have lost through im- 
proper food, through improper air, through. 
want of proper rest. 

The solution of many moral questions, of. all 
moral questions, must begin with the eradica- 
tion of the wrong and the outrage, the blas- 
phemy and the sacrilege that have been com- 
mitted under the name of the law all the 
world over, and too often underthe authority 
of sweet religion. -And men living in palaces 
and guilty appareutly of the self-same sin. 
that Dives was guilty of, diniag: sumptuously 
every day and being clothed in purple and 
fine linen, find it in their hearts to. condemn 
and almost to curse the preachersof the blessed 
doctrine—as we are. preaching. it—of the 
fatherhood of God and the. brotherhood of 
Men who call themselves disciples. and 


men. 
preach on platforms the doctrine that Ged is 


the Father of all and all men are his equal chil- 
dren, and that his ratural bounties were given 
by him equally to all—if for teaching such 


ef Bim who loved the poor; of Him who 
said, “I feel compassion for them, lest they 
should faint by the wayside;” and invoked 
the power of His Father to work miracles to 
cure them of all their distempers, lest they 
should curse God and die:-—men who call 
thernselves friends and followers, and (God 
forgive them) even preachers’ of the Christ, 
find it in their hearts to tell us that we are 
sinning against God; that we are violating the 
teachings of religion; that we are sinning 
aguinst that commandment which | says, 
“Thou shalt not steal;” that we are guilty of 
the most horrible crime, apparently, that any 
being could be guilty of, in invading the 
sacred rights of property, when we—whkether 
priests all shaven and shorn, or prophets full 
bearded and bald—(here the speaker turned 
aud indicated Mr. George)—take it into our 
heads to say that this thing has been going on 


pulpits, then small blame to them if they con- 
tinue to. preach the same doctrines w herever 
they get the chance, whether from the plat- 
form of Chickering hall, or from a boat by the 
sea sands, or from ihe midst of a crowd in 


A good thing is a good thing, no matter where 
you find it; and if some of these pulpits have 

cot to be so high and dry and musty and 
moth-eaten that a good breeze of fresh, 
healthy doctrine would blow them all to 
pieces, perhaps it is just as well for us to 
avoid that too, too unutterable calamity, and, 

leaving them to the enjoyment of those who 
like them, and to get down before audiences 
like this (would not say congregations), to 
preach the truths that are the only salvation 


the land grabber: “Thou shalt not steal;” to 
suy to the lawmakers that continue to sanc- 
tion this robbery, ‘You shall not steal;” tothe 
man thut is rebbing the poor of their legiti- 
mate access to the coal that would warm 
them, to the land that they should build houses 


entirely amiss for me to make a profession of 
faith: 


some notion of establishing" =) new chure Hr 


upon to shelter them, ‘You shall not rob these | “No!” 
creatures of God of their equal right with you “Ts it true that you are going to turn P rot- 
estant??. “No” 


to share that land, to share those bounties.” 

It is a little strange that these pecple, who 
are so ready to preach resignation to the 
poor, to tellthem that poverty is good for 
their souls, if not for their bodies, that they 
can ‘suve their souls rather better under a 
leaky thatch aud on a mud floor and with 


‘Ts it true that you are going to come ‘out and 
preach a crusade against the pope?” “Qh, no!” 

“But we have heard something about a cru- 
sade that you have been preaching; and there 
isa manover in Brooklyn named Justin D. 
Fulton, and isn’t he preaching a erusade? Is 
your crusade the same as Justin D. Fulton's 
crusade??? “No. He is preaching against the 
pope, but Iam for the pope!” 

“So you are going to remain a Catholic, 
Father MeGlynn?? “To. be ‘sure;.do you 
mean to insult me by asking such a aneson 
as that?” : 

“Then why is it that youfare not preaching. 
“Because they will not 


potatoes, in their stomachs, than if they lived 
in palaces and fared sumptuously every day, 
it isa little strange, I say, that we who are 
every day of our lives thinking of nothing but 
saving our sculs, do not immediately go in for 
those things which are best for our souls. And 
so let us to-morrow or next day give up all 
our marble palaces, and all our purple and 
fine linen, and all our French cooks, and all 
these things, and let us go in for the work of 
saving our souls on a httle oatmeal and pota- 
toes, with a few rags on cur backs and a 
ieaky thatch over our heads, and a mud floor 
under our feet. “Consistency is a jewel,” 
and we are, or say We are, the disciples and 
representatives of a Man who envied the 
beasts of the field and the birds of the air, be- 
cause the beasts had their holes and the birds 
had their nests, but the Son of Man had no- 
where to lay His head. And while in the lov- 
g providence of God, to conscle the poor, 
who for many a day before had suffered, aud 
for many . day since then have suffered cruel 


selen — cae He_should suffer 


in a Catholic pulpit” 
let me” — 

‘And why is it that you are not saying 
mass?’ “For the very. same reason.” 

“But why won't they let you preach in one 
pulpib and why won’t they let you say mass?’ 
“Because somebody fas. made a misteke;. 
that’s all. Some old gentleman in Rome has 
been told that there is a man in New York 
preaching all sorts of heresies. ‘Ils that so? 
Let him be suspended.’ Then somebody got 
hold of some letters four years old. ‘Why, 
this man was teaching heresy about some 
Trish Jand i league, and this is the same doc- 
trine uow—let’s suspend him.’ The joke of it 
all is, that not long ago, I received a note 
| from ab American bishop i in Rome 2 Sayipg that 


| 
of the churches. | 
And now it- occurs to me that it may not be 


preach? and if, because they have ventured to. 


doctrines they. are forbidden to preach in any 


the market place, or frem the tail of a cart. | 


‘Is it true, Father McGlynn, that you had ; 


knowledges row that he never even examined : 
the doctrine. Dou’t you see that it is all a 
mistake? And when he commences to ex- 
amine it, probably he will be food enough to. 
say that there is something i in it. 
trine has not been condemned. 
cannot be condemned.” 


this selfzsamée. old séatlonin in Rome. au 
So the doc 
| Hester still, it 
Yes, Tam a Catholic, and I am going to ive. 
and die a Catholic; and, Detter. still, I am 
going to be, as long ast. live, nothing but a& 
Catholic priest. In “all Seriousness [ ask this 
vast.audience to bear me witness that I five. 
ach and every one of you permissicn to de- 
test me with all the energy of which you are 
capable, as a man treacherous to what he 
holds most precious, if ever I shall raise. my 
hand ‘against what I hold to. be the v ry: 
Ark of God; if ever I shall be guilty of the 
aoe and the folly of seeking to preach. 
gainst one tittle of any of its sacred 
bee if ever I shall be before the altar 
of the Catholic church anything else bub 
a reverent and a most loving Wore 
shiper. And, if I shall’ not be permitted to 
minister at those holy altars, to the service of 
which I consecrated the enthusiastic rever-. 
ence of my youth, and my dedication to 
which I have never for an instant repented Of es 
in my maturer years, 1 shali submit patiently 
to the holy will of God, and I shall be before. 
those altars ever, at least: an humble and a. - 
reverent wWorshiper. And if IE. shall net be 
permitted to minister to the souls of men 
those heaven-civen sacraments—that divine 
focd and medicine which I most. profoundly. 
believe is contained in the sacraments of Christ, — 
I shall regret the privation; for nothing wa 
ever dearer to my heart than. to minister 
to the mind... diseased—than to pour 
balm into the hearts. that were bruised. 
With sorrow and contrite for sin. But 
if I shall not be permitted to minist 
those sacraments‘ shall to the latest. breath. 
of my life continue to be as I have been ever, 
a believer in their divine and perennial efficacy,, 
and a. frequent, and { trust a not entirely’ 
unworthy, recipient of them. And in. order 
to make this still more clear I may mention. 
what under other circumstances it might. be. 
perhaps a little indecorous to mention of one’s 
private devotions, that this. blessed. Sunday 


! 
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| morning I knelt reverently before a Catholic 
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altar to receive the boly sacrament of the. 
body of Christ, and I hope te do soto-morrow. 
And as I knelt there in meditation and 
prayer, before that altar of ‘Christ, and 
reverently received that holy. sacrament, I 
thought it no blasphemy and no sacrilese, 
with ; ail the earnestness of my being to bee 
Him to bless His ministry in which I “believe Tt 
am now engaged, and to bless my mind, and 
to give words to my tongue, and to give 
strength and attractiveness to my voice when 
I should stand here to-night upon this plat- 
form, to teach nothing - contrary to what He 
has taught, but rather to seek to win the 
minds and the hearts of men to the love of the 
Father, and for the Father’s dear sake, to the 
perfect love of all their brethren. ~ 
_ They were guilty. of a strange mistake, and 
guilty of worse than a_ ‘mistake, of a very 
serious calumny, who would say of us that 
we ure setting up a new. church against the 
church. of Chr ist; that. we, in raising the » 
cross of a new. crusade, are raising an ensign 
in hostility to the cross of: Christ. We rather 
are. raising a bunner upon which we would 
impress the holy sign of Christ’s redemption, 
in order to. invoke “most earnestly, upon our 
cause and our banner his sweet benediction: 

It is because we find in this gospel of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man 
—in the abrogation of the laws that sanction 
the cardinal injustice that gives to the. privi- 
leged few the inheritance of all God’s. chil- 
dren—it is because we find in this. gospel the. 
very justice that comes from God, and that 
equal justice to and love of our brethren which 
was but the primal law of God, re-enact 
Christ with new force aud fervor. even 
had been taught amid the thunders 
and inscribed upon the tablets.of stone, i 
cause of this thai we may. well, without 
ing to establish a church, hold in the. ‘stillness 
of the blessed Sunday evenings the ‘Meetings 
of this Anti-Poverty society. If = 
‘church there is. much religie 
day is not-desecrated by ‘the dé 
society. If itis not a church, there wi L be 
‘more of the essence of relicion. in the words 
which you will hear than in many of th hizh 
and dry pulpits that are, almost in mockery, 
called Christian. - Oursis no gospel of hate 
for any man; our hearts are full of pity. 
the oppressor as well as. the: oppressed. We 
pity the peor rich men as mu S Wwe sympa-" 
thize with the poor poor men, for 3 
I acknowledge that, the. reat majority 

ing as thet PB 
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Soe Y up. ase ‘the. et: OF your chosen ral 
tors, or by your. tacit and equally criminal 
quiescence? And so we have 

and less inclination: to curse the 


benediction for: the poor. ere 
dex rstand. ose even iin th 


rich, it was elie 
who were consciet 
pecans. rich by the doin 


of feriderases and pity and 
-for the poor. And so, while e 
cchureh, I fer: one, aad. a ae 


SO, too, scale spurn : as 
tion that we are anythin 


One of the chiet ‘attr: 
ment has for us is: es 


your se- oalle 
Protestant and 
of the people, th 
say, are bitter 
because the chur 


injustice supported: oy 
come embitt ered ev en: 


denisationg: to. pr Ze 

magniticent Christian do 

tbe liberty and. the f rate! 
a OY ‘showing ehis: u 


solace of a: tear the com orting: dew and rain- 
drops of sweet devotion in the silent closet oF 
in the public temple. Mazy have said to me, 
as many have said to him who presides. kere 

to-night, that the words | be has | written: and 


-it under foot; oe they hae 

curses that have risen. to “their” Ne 
where they once cursed. they now 
where they were ounce deiiant. they” now 
@ benediction. 

twas by preaching to thie: poor the pisd 
| tidings of redemption, the biessed doctrine of 
the fraternity and the. equality of 
beautiful fatherhood of God, that the Ca 
and His aposties and their marty “suecess- 
ors, century after centur: went on. . conquer 
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¢be Roman world with all its powers, subduing 
40 the beautiful lessons of the gospel of Christ 
the subtle intelligence of Grecian sages and 
ilosophers; calling into the temples of Christ 
the cultivated fancies of Grecian poets, and 
teaching the pencil and chisel of great artists 
to find new inspiration in the great lesson of 
ae who taught a!) men, regardless of what- 
goever distinction, to look up and say, “Our 
Fetber who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy 
pame; Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” This is the gospel 
gud the prophets. In the sublime prayer that 
He himself taught us, He bas has given us the 
epitome of all “his teachings, of all the beati- 
gades of the Sermon on the Mount that tells us 
of our Godgiven and Godlike capacities here, 
to which is ‘added a Godlike life hereafter. 
Religion will never be right until it con- 
the world by precisely the same arts, 
by precisely the same weapons as those with 
which it conquered so great a part of it. 
You will bear with me if I repeat a 
gomewhiut facetious saying of mine, which 
bears, I think, repetition. Although iv 
is facetious, it conveys a great truth. It is 
this: that religion will never be right until we 
ghall sce a democratic pope walking down 
Broadway with a stovepipe hat and a frock 
coat and a pair of trousers, and an umbrella 
gander his arm; and in my poor opinion that 
man will }. “4° greatest of all the popes; and 
instead of being carricd on men’s shoulders 


* he will have the laugh on them, because he 


will carry them al! in his heart, and they will 
earry him in theirs. 

The gentleman who is presiding here has 
given me a hint that I have talked long 
enough, and I must now come to a close. I 
will close with a little poctic flourish, nut my 
own, for any poetry I may produce will be 
all in prose. I shall read ie you two stanzas 


‘ ofa poem by Mrs. Browning 


*Po ye bear the children aeeening, 
brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years ? 
They are leaning their young heads against 
their mothers, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 
fhe young lambs ure bleating in the mea- 
dows, 
The young birds are chirping i in the nest, 
The young fawnsare playing wiih the shadows, 
The young flowers are blowing toward the 
west; 
Bat the young, young children, oh, my broth- 
ers, 
They are weeping bitterly— 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free. 


oh, my 


“And well may the children weep before you! 

They are weary ere they run; 

They have never seen the sunshine, nor the 
glory 

Which is brighter than the sun; 

They know the grief of man, without. his 
wisdom; 

They sink in man’s despair, without his 

calm— 
Are slaves, without the liberty in Christdom— 

Aremartyrs, by the pang without the palm— 
Are worn, as if with age, yet unretrievingly 

The blessings of its memory cannot keep— 
Are orphans of the earthly love and heavenly: 

Let them weep! Let them weep” 

Let them weep—ves, let them weep—since 
itis their only solace, and it were cruel of us 
to deprive them even of the comfort of their 
tears; but just because the children are weep- 
ing, and while they are weeping, let their hot 
tears scald our hearts, let their inarticulate 
groans and wails stir up within us all that is 
manly and womanly and al! that is Christlike, 
to do what we can to dry their tears, to stop 
the inarticulate sobbings of their breaking 
hearts. Let us, just because they are weep- 
ing/feel all the more impelled to heed the 
voice, to believe the words, to accept the call 
of the Master, stimulated by His example to 
do what we can to take away the cause of 
their tears. Let us, attracted by His power- 
ful benedictions, encouraged by His prom- 
ises, and awed by his menaces, do 
what we can to right the wrong and to 
cause the blessed day of justice to dawn. 
And the dawn of the day of justice will be 
the bezginuing of the doing on earth of 
ghe will of the Father as ‘t is done in heaven. 
It will be the beginuing of neo reign of the 
“rince of Peace. 

2 AFTER THE MEETING. 

{A second anthem by the choir completed the 
exercises of the meeting, but the audience 
was in no mood for dispersing in a hurry. 
Hardly had the last notes of the music died 
uway than they commenced to struggle to- 
ward the platform, eager to increase their 
ccntributions to the cause so ably advocated, 
and for ten minutes or more the officers of the 
society were kept busy receiving the money 
offerings and applications for membership. 

Meantime Dr. McGlynn had withdrawn to 
an ante-room, waiting till the crowd should 
disperse and give him a chance to go quietly 
home. But the many ladies of St. Stephen’s 
parish among the audience—tke “tramp 
women,” as a Castle Catholic priest lately 
called them—were in no humor to be satisfied 
without a nearer sight of their beloved 
pastor. They hunted “him up, and crowded 
through the little room in which he stood, 
entering at one door and passing out 
at the other. Just to grasp his hand, 
to look into his face, to assure them- 
selves that he was not suffering in 
bealth was what they wanted, and they 
would not be denied. Mothers brought their 
little children, beseeching him to bless them. 
Old women thanked God aloud that they had 
seen him, and invoked the divine favor and 
protection on his head. For nearly half an 
hour the good priest stood there, his eyes most 
with emotion, giving kindly greeting and a brief 
word of cheer to each in turn. And when at 
last he left the building and turned his steps 
homeward, the crowd followed him for 
blocks, unwilling to lose sight of him till the 
very last. It was an ovation—a genuine out- 
burst of love and sympathy, such asis given 
to not one man in a generation. 
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THE NEXT DEMONSTRATION. 


The Academy of Music Engaged fer Sunday 
Nigh:—Henry George to Address the Meet- 
ing—The Membership Rell. 

The results of last Sunday’s meeting were 
most gratifying in a pecuniary sense, and as- 
sure the firm establishment of the Anti-Pov- 
erty society. Nearly $400 was received in 
coutributions and membership fees, to which 
additions are arriving by mail daily. Read- 
ers of Thr StanparpD who may wish to join 
the society ean do so by  forward- 
ing their applications on the blank given 
in this issue, with membership fee of 
$1, inclosed to the treasurer, Benjamin Urner, 
6 Harrison street, New York. The certificates 
of membership are now being lithographed, 
and will be sent to members as soon as ready, 
each one attested by the signature of the 
president, Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn. Con- 
tributions. for tract distribution, and other 
work of propaganda, are earnestly solicited 
from all who take an interest in the work of 
the society, and will be acknowledged through 
the columns of THE STANDARD. 

The next public meeting of the society will 
be held at the Academy of Music, in Four- 
teenth street, on Sunday evening, May 8, 
“hon Henry George will deliver an address. 
At the request of many who were unable to 
obtain admission to Chickering hall last Sun- 
day, a limited number of seats in the boxes 
will be reserved for sale on the evening of the 
Meeting, at twenty-five and fifty cents each, 
but seats in every other part of the house will 
be absolutely free. <A collection will be made 
in aid of the work of the society. 

The following is a list of members of the 
Auti-Poverty society to date: 

* Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn. 

Rev. H. O. Pentecost, Newark, N. J. 

Rev. Theodore C. Williams, 243 E. 18th st. 

Benj. Urner, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Henry George, 392 Pleasant ave. 

Wm. McCabe, 236 E. 14th st. 

Louis F. Post, 21 Park row. 

James Redpath, 1676 Avenue B. 

Gaybert Barnes, 357 Jefferson ave., B’klyn. 

J. P. Kohler, 252'¢ 5th ave., Brooklyn. 

Wm. B. Clarke, 27 Pike st. 

Jas, O'Flaherty, 1633 Madison ave. 

Heury George, Jr., 392 Pleasant ave. 

Wm. T. Croasdale, New York hotel. 

Augustus A. Levey, 347 Lexingten ave. 

T. L. McCready, 867 W. 23d st. 

E. W. Chamberlain, 111 W. 42d st. 

J. W. Sullivan, 325 2d ave. 

Walter Carr, 406 Greene ave., Brooklyn. 

John MeMackin, 317 E. 38th st. 

Rev. C. P. McCarthy, 25 E. 121st st. 

Mrs. Florence E. McCabe, 236 E. 14th st. 

Jas. J. Gahan, 73 Park row. 

Tom L. Johnson, St. James hotel. 

Edward Daniels, Washington, D. C. 

John C. Fleming, 1640 Avenue B. 

John J. Bealin, 426 E. 14th st. 

Miss Helena McCabe, 236 E. 14th st. 

Rev. C. A. Poage, Cosmopelitan hotel. 

A. G. Sullivan, 8§ Herves st., Brooklyn. 

Herman G. Loew, 10 Monroe st. 

Jeremiah Coughlin, M.D., 205 Henry st. 

D. De Leon, 104 E. 89th st. 

Abner C. Thomas, 135 E. 56th st. 

A. M. Molina, 436 Pleasant ave. 

Michael Clarke, 1996 Fulton ave, Brooklyn. 

J. J. Henna, M.D., 195 E. 25th st. 

John R. O'Donnell, 193 Bainbridge st., B’klyn. 

Domingo Perazza, 301 3d ave. 

John R. Waters, 57 E. 80th st. 

F. C. Leubuscher, 38 Park row. 

J. V. George, 392 Pleasant ave. 

W. Lehmann, 447 W. 43d st. 

Patrick Duffy, ou! E. 31st st. 

Annie Dowan, 2285 E. 27th st. 

Mrs. A. Hunt, 212 E. 36th st. 

George Warner, 637 W. 42d st. 

Chas. McDonough, 16 Canton st., Brooklyn. 

Dr. Philip Thory ., 251 W. 15th st. 

©. Dimick, 149 7th ave. 

Ida Adelt, 31 Attorney st. 

Chas. De F. Hoxie, 238 W. 13th. 

T. Burke Grant. Glenmore Hotel. 

John Morris, 520 E. 11th st. 

Dr. W. 8S. Gotthiel, 78 W. 46th st. 

Jas. > Archibald, 1447 3d ave. 

Mary Fitzpatrick, 443 E. 23d st. 

Wm. J. Toeppel, 17 W. 134th st. 

Herman Volk, 315 E. 5th st. 

Patrick J. Raftery, 551 W. 48th st. 

J. Bookbinder, 343 N. 2d st., Brooklyn. 

Geo. E. Swain, 3867 W. 23d st. 

Edwin Dahlmeyer, 315 E. 5th st. 

David S. Pope, 1300 Broadway, room 9. _ 

Edward Juhnston, 155 E. 77th st. 

Ellie Mahar, 232 3d ave. 

A. J. Hogan, 15 Stuyvesant st. 

Bernard McCole, 149 W. 5lst st. 

Mrs. Waldron, 319 E. 41st st. 

Thos. F. McGlynn, 130 E. 41st st. 

Edward Malone, 111 8S. 2d st., Brooklyn. 

Joseph H. Carloce, 210 E. %th st. 

Joseph McKechnie, 512 W. 42d st. 

George Seward, 203 W. 34th st. 

Lucy C. Thomas, 135 E. 56th st. 

P. F. Sheridan, 223 W. 60th st. 

Patrick Fallon, 415 West 33d st. 

Mary M. Lilley. 213 E. 36th st. 

John Darcy, 328 E. 28th st. 

Cc. F. Doody, 409 E. 122d st. 

William Darling, 209 E. 20th st. 

Wm. H. Faulhaber, 150 Stanton st 

Geo. Diestel, 331 E. 9th st. 

Mrs. Mary Fulton, 313 E. 26th st. 

Patrick McLoughlin, 251 E. 30th et. 

Edward de Castro, 204 E. 118th st. 

Mrs. E. Klauser, 142 E. 86th st. 

R. T. Malone, 314 E. Broadway. 

Frank G. Urner, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Anne Duffy, 218 E. 18th st. 

Rhoda Thomas, 135 E. 56th st. : 

J. P. Crawford, 16 Court st., Brooklyn. 

H. Alden Spencer, 36 E. 14th st. 

Joseph Silbermick, 251 E. 31st st. 

Wm. J. O'Connor, 336 E. %th st. 

E. T. Havens, 212 Pine st., Jersey City. 

D. J. Meagher, 240 Henry st. 

W. O. Eastlake, 120 E. 122d st. 

Clara C. Hackett, 100 E. 35th st. 

W. L. Norris, 223 E. 23d st. 

Mary A. Sullivan, 222 E. 82d st. 

Herman Guthman, 313 E. 85th st. 

Bridget Farrell, 30 E. 37th st. 

Francis J. McKenna, 239 E. 14th st. 

J. F. Darling, 42 Lexington ave. 

Morris A. Geldreich, 35 Rivington st. 

Katie Sullivan, 236 W. 37th st. 

Edward J. Shriver, Metal exchange. 

Joauna Roche, 212 E. 31st st. 

Patrick Mulroy, 62 3d st., 8: Brooklyn. 

Lizzie Ward, 212 E. 25th st. 

Mary Welsh, 4 E. 36th st. 

Ellen H. Prentiss, 44 Commerce st. 

Benedict F. Morossi, 229 E. 6th st. 

Thos. M. Roberts, 160 W. 18th st. 

Miss Celia Dunne, 284 3d ave. 

Mrs. Julia Common, 471 E. 32 st. 

George E: Little, Washington, D. C. — 

Ida A. Roberts, 160 W. 18th st. 

B. M. O’Brien, 4 E. 46th st. 

FE. T. Monahan, 428 3d ave. 

M. P. Lee, 508 W. Sith st. 

James Barbour, 311 W. 29th st. 

G. Cree, 311 W. 29th st. 

Robert Cullen, 311 W. 29th st. 

A. E. Smith, 212 W. 11th st. 

John Conran, 403 W. 19th st. 

Walter Moore, 235 E. 28th st. 

Robert Fenn, 19634 Chrystie st. 

John J. Leech, 162 W. 24th st. 

Mary Malone, 239 E. 30th st. 

William McKenna, 187 Columbia, Brooklyn. 

Kate Kenny}i88 2d ave. 

Margaret Stewart, 235 E. 29th st. 

Adelaide C. Ryan, 410 3d ave. 

Maggie Creegan, 107 E. 35th st. 

Wm. Maione, 289 E. 30th st. 

Katie Higgins, 323 E. 32d st. 

E. Langerfeid, 169 E. 75th st. 

T. E. Deegan, 401 E. 8th st. 

Thos. Bishop, 115 Avenue B. 

“Wm. Klingenberg, 201 E. 14th st. Se 
-Rachard.E. Resler, 108 Washington pL = 
EL G. G. Vincent, 61 i oth a : 


‘the methods to be pursued. 


Dr. Geo. Ralph Bowen, 229 E. 19th st. 
Isabeila Mullen, 204 W. 49th st. 

Carl Edward Morde, 627 Warren st., B’klyn. 
Timothy O'Leary, 306 3d ave. 

Nicholas A. Flynn, 209 E. 25th st. 
Michael H. Dunn, 284 3d ave. 

Michael Foley, 14 Catherine st. 
Wilterwell Tieten, 137 W. 24th st. 
James Christian, 204 E. 26th st. . 

Wm. J. Vitt, 72 E. 113th st. 

Geo. Smith, 34 Oakland st., Greenpoint, LI. 
Edward Brown, 144 E. 22d st. 

Mrs. E. S. Drone, 141 E. 16th st. 

Kate Williamson, 256 W. 10th st. 

Mrs. Eliza Cadigan, 205 E. 32d st. 

Felix McGorry, 236 W. 54th st. 

John J. McCarthy, 123 E. 29th st. 

Geo. F. Walkinshaw, 262 W. 40th st. 
Frederick Petrie, 63 Catherine st. 
James A. Palmer, 49 University place. 
Miss Clio Hinton, 116 West 61st st. 
Michael Buckley, 436 2d ave. 

Bam’! B. Weinstein, 125 Division st. 
Alfred Bacher, 127 1st ave. 

Bridget Conway, 210 E. 27th st. 

Mrs. Carrie T. Lovell, 4 Lexington av. 
J. W. Lovell, 4 Lexington ave. 

Geo. W. Keyser, 99 Perry. 

Miss Linda Gilbert, 426 57th st 
Jerome O'Neill, 540 E. 17th st. 

Miss Mary O’Neill. 

Mrs. Annie C. George, 392 Pleasant ave. 
Miss Jennie T. George, 392 Pleasant ave. 
Miss Carrie L. George, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. M. F. Sallade, 8 E. 18th st. 

W. B. Scott, 112 W. 122d st. 

Geo. L. Marsteller, New York. 

John J. McNulty, 144 E. 47th st. 

Mrs. John J. McNulty, 144 E. 47th st. 
Miss M. A. Daly, 2015 Lexington ave. 
Mrs. C. E. Carty, 138 E. 16th st. 

Miss E. Malone, 216 E. 49th st. 

Miss Annie McGrath, 548 3d ave. 

John J. Doolin, 200 E. 27th st. 

Osborne Macdaniel, 1 Nassau st. 

Mrs. Maria D. Macdaniel, 1674 Broadway. 
Miss Marion Dana Macdaniel, 1674 B’way. 
Miss Frances Macdaniel, 1674 ‘Broadway. 
L. O. Macdaniel, 1674 Broadway. 

8. E. Doran, 165th st. and Walton ave. 
Jas. T. Coughlin, 524 8th ave. 

Frederick John Haug, 327 5th st. 

David F. Munroe, 14 Hamilton st. 
Cutherine Ann Munroe, 14 Hamilton st. 
Terece Molina, 486 Pleasant ave. 

C. N. Bovee, Wall st. 

Edward C. Stone, 239 3d ave. 

Mary Boylan, 324 E. 37th st. 

M. R. Leverson, M. D., Burlington Vt. 
John W. Pearce, Ringgold, Ga. 


Thy Kingdom Come. 
I. 


“Thy kingdom come,” such was the prayer 


divine, 
Taught by the Master in the days of yore; 
And through the centuries, from shore to 
shore ; 

Of every land, at many a holy shrine, 

The self-same prayer was uttered o’er and 
o’er, 

By consecrated priest, anointed king, 

Peasant and beggar. And the words still ring, 
And, with grand music, from all voices 

pour, 

“Surely the kingdom comes on silent wing!” 
So cry the poor and needy, with hearts sore, 
And bowed knees as the All Father they 

implore. 

Grim answer comes to all their questioning 

From stern Obstruction, striking worship 

dumb— 

“The land is mine; the kingdom shall not 

come.” 


i. 
Now rise the worshipers from prayer to work. 
The people cry: ‘“‘No more shall these 
things be.” 
The light shoots through the land from sea 
to sea, 
Revealing where all hidden evils lurk. 
And Labor, soon from dark obstruction free, 
Shall stretch in liberty the willing hand 


_And take God's bounty from the fruitful land. 


Soon crime and hunger from the world shall 
flee, 
God’s children on His earth securely stand, 
And avarice insatiable die; 
For the All-Father hears his children’s sigh; 
The hour draws nigh to loose the unequai 
band. 
Then forth shall burst the shout of jubilee— 


“Now shall the ‘kingdom come; the land is. 


free.” —WILLIAM H. HENDERSON. 
Los Angeles, March, 1887. 


BUCKLING ON HIS ARMOR. 


Anether Clergyman Feels Called Upon to 
Tanke up the Cross of the New Crusade. 
PAINSVILLE, O., April 25.—You do nct 

know how much it costs us men, ministers of 
the Lord Jesus’ gospel, to take a stand openly 
for a truth which is unpopular with the mass 
of our members. Were we alone it were 
much easier; but there are little ones who 
have to feel the effect of our poverty conse- 
quent on our indorsement of the unpopular 
truth, and this makes it so hard. But He wills 
it, and it is well. Hence, please say publicly, 
openly for me, that I indorse and shall be 
found on the side of the poor, and hence- 
forward will be an active member of the 
united labor party. I take this position after 
careful, prayerful reading of all your works, 
save on protection; but I am already a free 
trader. I do it to make actual in this world 
as far asI can the precept, ‘Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” W. E. Lincoxn. 


The Relizion of the New Crusade. 

New York, May 1.—I am just back from 
Chickering hal], where Ihave heard Dr. Me- 
Glynn speak. I was born of orthodox He- 
brew parents, and brought up in the religion 
of my fathers, which I love and adhere to. 
IT have listened toa great many worthy He- 
brew preachers and to Christian preachers of 
nearly all denominations; but never before 
have I heard the true essentials of all re- 
ligions promulgated at cne time by one 
preacher, and in so eloquent a manner as they 
were promulgated by the reverend doctor to- 
night. There was nothing in his address 
which any man, of whatever religion or 
creed, may not approve. It seemed to me as 
if thousands of people had once more been at 
the foot of Mount Sinai and heard ihe true 
principle of religion announced—‘“‘the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man’— 
and the most essential of all commandments, 
“Thou shall not steal.” 

Sam B. WEINSTErN. 
. Brooklyn Crusaders. 

The young men of St. John’s lyceum, in 
Brooklyn, recently held a spirited discussion 
enthe subject of “Progress and Poverty.” 
President Gadiey opened the debate, and 
Messrs. Thomas Patterson, A. G. Sullivan, 
Gross, Taylor and others took up various 
phases, for and against, and argued with skill, 
and in some instances with brilliancy. The 


- discussion was listened to with much interest 


by a large audience. Some of the members 
of this organization have caught the spirit of 
the “New Crusade,” aud in “their zeal have 
prevailed on the other members to consent to 
further discussions on the doctrine that labor 
and capital should be released from taxation, 
which shouid be placed on land values. 


They Know What Anti-Poverty Means. 
VINELAND, N. J., May 3.—I have heard of 
the formation of the Anti-Poverty society in 


| New York. That is a first-rate name, for 


anvone can understand what it means; at 


least, what the organization aims to accom- 


plish, even if they do not at first understand 


WwW. ‘PB NiGHOLS. . . 
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THE STATE CONVENTION TO MEET AT T AT | COLUMBIA C A COLLEGE LA LANDS 


SYRACUSE AUGUST 17. 


An Eloquent Statement of Principies and 
Demands—The Old Prrtries Denounced, 
and Living Issues to Be Framed. 

The following call for a state convention of 
the united labor party bas been issued: 

The undersigned, appointed by the gen- 
eral committees of the united labor party 
of the counties of New York and Kings 
for the purpose of calling a convention 
to organize the party throuzhout the state and 
to nominate such officers as are to be voted 
for at the electionin November next, together 
with the central jand and labor committee 
(invited at their request to act conjointly 
with them), herehy call upon all voters of the 
state of New York who are in accord with the 
essentia! principles of their platforms as here- 
inafter stated, to elect delegates to such con: 
vention, to be held at Syracuse on the 17th 
day of August next, the ratio of representa- 


‘tion to be: : 


Three delegates and three alternates from 
each assembly district, and one delegate from 
each land and Jabor club, in districts where 
there is no assembly disteice organization. 

All voters who are in accord with these 
principles are requested, through corganiza- 
tions formed or to be formed, to seud such 
delegates. 


We see that the few who control the nat- 
ural elements of produchon= he mines, 
the building sites of cities, the arable 
and forest Iands, ete.—by taking advan- 
tage of the competition amoung men who 
without access to these natural elements 
canuot live, are enabled to lay taxes upon 
both labor and capital to the full limit of their 
endurance. We see access to farming land 
denied to labor, except on payment of exorbi- 
tant rent or the acceptance of mortgage bur- 
dens, and labor, thus forbidden to employ it- 
self, driven iuto tlic cities. We see the wage 
workers of the cities subjected to this unnat- 
ural competition, aud forced to pay an exor- 
bitant share of their scanty earnings for 
cramped and unhealthful lodgings. We see 
the sume intense compctition condemning the 
great majority of business and professional 
men to a bitter and often unavailing struggle 
to avoid bankruptcy, and that, while the price 
of all that lubor produces ever falls, the price 
of land ever rises. 

We trace these evils to a fundamental 
wrong—the making of the land on which all 


must live the exclusive property of but a- 


portion of the community. To this denial of 
natural rights are due want of employment, 
low wages, business depressions, that intense 
competition which makes it so ditlicult for the 
majority of men to get a comfortable living, 
and that wrongful distribution of wealth which 
is producing the millionaire on one side and 
the tramp on the other. 

To give all men an interest in the land of 
their country; to enable all tosbare in the 
benefits of social growth and improvement; 
to prevent the shutting out of labor from em- 
ployment by the menopolization of natural 
opportunities; to do away with the one- 
sided competition which cuts down wages to 
starvation rates; to restore life to business 
and prevent periodical depressions; to do 
away with that monstrous injustice which de- 
prives producers of the fruits of their toil 
while idlers grow rich; to prevent the con- 
flicts which are arraying class against class, 
and which are fraught with menacing 
dangers to society, we propose’ so 
to change the existing system of taxation 
that no one shall be taxed on the wealth he 
produces, nor any one suffered to appropriate 
wealth he does not produce bv taking to him- 
self the increasing values which the growth 
of society adds to land. 

What we propose is not the disturbing of 
any man in his holding or title, but by abol- 
ishing ail taxes on industry or its products 
to leave to the producer the full fruits of his 
exertion, and by the taxation of land values, 
exclusive of improvements, to devote to 
common uses those values which, arising not 
from the exertion of the individual, 
but from the growth of society, belong 
justly to the community as a whole. 
This increased taxation of land, not accor- 
ding to its area, but according to its value, 
must, while relieving the working farmer ana 
small homestead owner of the undue burdens 
now imposed upon them, make it unprofitable 
to hold land for speculation, and thus throw 
open abundant opportunities for the employ- 
ment of labor and the building up of homes. 

We would do away with the present unjust 
and wasteful system of finance which piles 
up hundreds of millions of dollars im trea .suTy 
vaults while we are paying interest on an 
enormous debt; and we would establish in its 
stead a monetary system in which a legal 
tender circulating medium should be issued by 
the government without the intervention of 
banks. 

- We wish to abolish the present unjust and 
wasteful system of ownership of railroads and 
telegraphs by private corporations, a sys- 
tem which, while failing adequately to sup- 
ply public needs, impoverishes the farmer, op- 
presses the manufacturer, hampers the mer- 
chant, impedes travel and communication, 
and builds up enormous fortunes and corrupt- 
ing monopolies that are becoming more pow- 
erful than the government itself. For this 
system we would substitute that of govern- 
ment ownership and control, for the benefit 
of the whole people instead of private profit. 

Sinee the ballot is the only means by which 
inour republic the redress of political and 
social grievances is to be sought, we especially 
call for such changes in our elective and po- 
litical methods as shall do away with that 
necessity for the use of money in elections 
which has made both of the old political or- 
ganizations mere auctioneers’ stands for the 
sale of nominations to the highest bidder, and 
bas rendered political ottice inaccesible except 
to the wealthy and unscrupulous. 7 

We denounce the democratic and the re- 
publican parties as hopelessly and shamelessly 
corrupt, ‘and, by reason of their affiliation 
with monopolies, equally unworthy of the 
suffrages of those who do not live on public 
plunder; we therefore require of those who 
would act with us that they sever all connec- 
tion with both, and insist that no candidate or 
person acting forany candidate to be nomina- 
ted by us shall make any combination with any 
cther party, their candidates or those acting 
for them. & 

In support of these aims, we solicit the co- 
operaticn of all patriotic citizens who, sick of 
the degradation of politics, desire by consti- 
tutional methods to establish justice, to pre- 
serve liberty, to extend the spirit of frater- 
nit. "» and to ‘elevate humanity. 

V. A. WILDER, 
EpWARD FERGUSON, 
ALVIN T. Wawsi, 
A. D. Brown 
Committee on state convention of seneral 
committee, united labor party, Kings county. 
JEREMIAH Murray, 
WILLIAM McCabe, 
Henry EMRICcH, 
MATTHEW Barr, 
AvuGUSTUS A. LEVEY, 
Committee on state convention of general 
committee united labor party, 
county. Jonn AL CMACKIN, 
Epwarp McG LYNN, 
JAMES REDPATH, 
‘Central committee, land and labor. 
AuGustus A. LEVEY, 
: Becretary of the joint committee. 
“Address: No. 28 Cooper Union, 


New York city. 
New York, May 4, 1587. 


Pr. McGlynn’s Lecture Engagements. _ 

Dr. McGlynn will lecture in the Boston 
theatre ou May &, before the united Irish 
societies. On May 12 be will deliver an ad- 
dress in Pittsburg, Pa., under the auspices of 
the commoners’ association and D. A. No. 3, 
K. of L. On May 15 he is to address a 
meeting in St. Louis, called by D. A. No. 17, 


K. of L. acting with Dr. Thomas O'Reilly, 


New York 


Moncy for the establishment of a college in 

New York city having been previously raised 
i a lottery, George II gave a charter to 
Kings college in 1754, and on May 13, 1755, the 
“rector and inhabitants of New York in com- 
munion with the church of England” conveyed 
to the governors of the college of the proviice 
of New York, fora consideration of ten shil- 
lings, a lot of ground now bounded on the 
south by Barclay strect, on the north by Mur- 
ray street, on the east by Church street, and 
on the west by the North river. Park piace 
now runs through the center of the property. 
On a. portion of this land the old college 
buildings were erected and they continued ‘to 
be used for coliege purposes until the institu- 
tion was moved to.its present site in 1857. At 
the time of the grant by Trinity this land was 

valued at about £3,000, and it appears not. to 
have-been regarded by the early managers of 
the institution as an important source of 
revenue. 

Tue first leases were for merely nominal 
sums. For instance, a number of lots between 
Greenwich and Washington streets were con- 
veyed to Frederick 
partly by the regents of the university, in 1756 
and 1787, and partly by the trustees of the 
college in 1792, in consideration of a perpetual 
yearly. rent of $371 59, to be paid to the col- 
lege. How foolish a bargain this was on the 
part 
comment. In 1812 a lot 40x125 feet, near the 
corner of Murray and Greenwich streets, was 
leased for fifty-nine years for six peppercorns 
2 year. Hence it brought to the college no 
revenue whatever until 1871. - It was not until 
1825 that leases began to be made that prom- 
ised a substantial income to the instituticn; 
but even then the consideration was such that 
it would now be regarded as merely nominal. 
A lot 25x75 feet, on Murray street near Col- 
lege place, was Jeased at $150 a year. Two 
lots on the east side of Chapel street (now 
College place) were each leased for five years 
at $100 a vear. In 1830 two lots 28x114 feet, 
on the north side of Barclay street, were each 
leased for. twenty-one years at $300.0 year. 
A 25x75 lot on the west side of College place 
Was in the same year leased for $200 a year. 


It was these twenty-one year leases at low. 


prices that made the college short of funds at 


the time of the legislative investigation in 
1855, when this property, including that then 


occupied by the college buildings, was estima- 
ted as worth about 31,000,000. 


By that time there had come a bonsider ible 


increase in the rental value of land, and: we 


find that in 1855 a piece of ground fronting 53° 


feet on College place and having a depth of 
45 feet, was leased for sixteen years at $1,100 
a year, and an adjoining lot of 25 feet front. 
aud but 44 feet deep was leased for twenty- 
one years at $8:0 a year. Considering the 


depth, these appear to have been good prices. 


ut that time. In 1854 two lots, each 29x75 feet 
on Murray street, east of College place, were 
leased for twenty-one years at $4,000 a year 
each, Next year a lot of 100 by 45 feet, at the 
cornerof College and Park places, was leased 
for $,200a year. In general, rents were iu 
1855 more than four times as great as in 1855, 
and the demand for lots was far greater, even 
at the enhanced prices. 

It is difficult to ascertain the savaticg | since 


that time, because of the systematic neglect. 


of the college authorities to record leases. In 
1872 a lot on Barclay street, running through 
Park place, 159x29 feet, was leased. for twen- 
ty-one years from May 1 for $2,500 a year. In 
1875 a lot 29x76 on the south side of Murray 
street was-leased for twenty-one years at 
$2,000 a year. 
Ict on this property appears to be about 
#1,200, giving an aggregate of $102,000a year. 
This is, of course, an estimate based on the 
price of the small number of leases recently 
recorded. —It is, however, believed to be quite 


within the mark, and ina very few years re- 


newal of leases will increase the sum. 
In 1814 the legislature gave to the collece 
Dr. Hosack’s botanic garden, acquired by the 


state in 1810. This property extends along: 


Fifth avenue from Forty-seventh to Fifty-first 
streets and westward toa line parallel with 
and about 100 feet from Sixth avenue... For 
many years the college derived no benefit 
from this property, but.at the time of the legis- 
lative investigation, already referred to, it 
valued it at from $350, 000 to $400,000. In 1857 
eight lots at the corner of Forty-eighth street 
and Fifth avenue were sold to the Collegiate 
Dutch church, the consideration named 
in the deed being one dollar and a mort- 
gage for §80,000. The tract sold) was 
200 feet square, and hence included ‘the 
whole avenue front from Forty-eighth to 
Forty-ninth streets and the Forty-eichth 
street front for 200 feet back toward Sixth 
avenue. The church occupies but eight cf 
these lots,and most of the remainder have since 
passed into the hands of private parties, and 
they have increased enormously in value. A 
single lot, from which the house has been re- 
moved, on Fifth avenue, just above the 
church, is now offered for sale, the price 
being $70,000. To appreciate. this’ it must 
be ‘remembered "that the whole tract, 
containing: 248 full lots, was. vainly of- 
fered for sale at $18,000 in) 1525, and. that in 
18534 it was estimated as worth $350,000 to 


$400,000, while, at: the ayerage price for all 


lots indicated by the price of that on Fifth 
avenue, the selling price of the whole: tract 
would now be between $5,000,000 and $6,000,- 
000. The cojlege still owns three-fourths of 
the avenue front and all of the street fronts 
“he selling value of its property, then, must 
certainiy be more than $4,000,000 
From 1860 lots were leased on this property. 
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education, but instruction -could- have been 
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to the thousands of students who have grad- 
uated from the two city colleges within the 
past fifteen years, and better work could have - 
been more economically done by the single 
university than by the three colleges separate- 
ly. Columbia would have been a name to 
conjure with. The college would have pos- 
sessed the suppert and: affection of the people, 
and the celebration of the hundredth anni- 


versary of its existence would not have been 


left to the fantastic folly of ma uerading 
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can slavery. 
_ the public opinion of his time, and, like 
_ many others, he was moved by race feeling 
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THE NEED FOK A NEW PARTY. 
A monument to John C. Calhoun was 
gnvailed at Charleston, South Caroiina, 
jast week. The demonstration was the 


greatest the city has 


ever seen, and the 


eddress of the occasion was delivered by 


Hon. L. Q. C. Lamar, secretary of the in- 
terior, who paid a glowing and just tribute 
to the ability, patriotism and sincerity of 


. the greatest citizen and statesman that | 
South Carolina has produced. Mr. Lamar | 


reviewed Calhoun’s career, and showed | 
that he had been the logical advocate of a | 


view of the relations of the states one to 


another, and to the general government, 
that had unquestionably been held by many ! 


: of the framers of the constitution. Beneath 


all this, however, was the growing con- | 
scicusness of the common interests and | 
destiny of the Americans as one people, | 
and the march of events worked an essen- 
tial change in our government that de- 
stroyed the theories of nullification and se- 
cession and made the final triumph of the 


union manifest destinv. That such an ad- 


dress should be delivered by a southern 


member of the federa! government to ap- 
plauding thousands over the grave of Cal- 


~. fhoun in Charleston is suflicient evidence 


that the question which divided our people 


-politically from the beginning of their his- 


tory is settled forever. 
Calhoun made a manly fight for a politi- 
cal doctrine in which he and thousands of 


other good men sincerely believed. He 


was tho ablest exponent of the rights 
guaranteed to the states by the constitu- 


fon, and he was an earnest defender of Afri- 


In this he was in accord with 


to exclude one body of people from partici- 
pation in that liberty which he strenuously 
alaimed for all other men. He was a more 
logical and consistent democrat than many 
who would even vet assaii his memory, 

and it can be justly said in his defense that 
the system of slavery that he upheld at 
least cared for the sick and wounded, the 
aged and the infirm, and did not cruelly 
turn out to die those used up in its service. 
Jé wes an evil system, but its advocates 


of the uphoiders of industrial slavery. 

Out of the clash of the opinions so ably 
represented by Calhoun with those that 
finally triumphed at Appomattox were 
born the two great parties into which the 
American people have always been 
divided. The long debate has closed and 
the ceremony cver the grave of Calhoun 
at Charleston fitly marked its everlasting 
ending. As well attempt to fit the 
skeleton beneath that mcnument to thie 
infant John C. Calhoun born in this city 
within a few weeks as trv to make 
the issues of that day the political dividing 
line between the people of this veneration. 
Let the dead issues be buried as deeply and 
reverently as the dead men who debated 
them in the senate or fought over them in 
the field have been buried, but let the 
present generation prepare for the final 
etruggie for the emancipation of labor 
from the slavery imposed upon it through 
the monopoly by some of God's gifts to all. 

But even if there were ne new issuc 
such as that which now faces us, the ne- 
ceasity for a new force in politics is plain. 
In the national government we tind com- 
mon honesty lauded as the height of all 
possible virtuc, and a questionable method | 
for obtaining efficient clerks exalted into a 
great principle worthy of man’s loftiest 
devotion. In our state government we 
find a republican legislature shamefully 
trifling with the expressed will of the peo- 
-ple, and a republican senate neglecting its 
manifest duty in order to embarrass the am- 
bitious schemes of a democratic governor, 
who is poscessed by a hallucination that he 
is conciliating a party whose purposes he 
does not comprehend and whose leaders he 
does not even know. There is no pretense 
to principle on either side, and the contest 
is simply a game in which men unblush- 
ingly resort to tricks that would, if tried in 
a game of poker, banish those guilty of 
them from even the worst of gambling 
dens. 

In this city justice and legislation are 
sold as pigs are sold in the market, and 
across the river in Brooklyn a democratic 
journal has recently declared that under its 
‘own party’s management the civil service 
there is simple knavery, the health ad- 
ministration organized brutality and im- 
becility, and the district attorneyship a 
protector of privileged crime, while the 
Jocal government of Gravesend is mere 
brigandage and blackm:il. 

- The truth is, thatsince they are no longer 
divided on any living question, the people 
have practically abandoned public affairs 
to professional politicians, whose only 

quarrel is as to the respective share that 
‘each eet shall have in that public plunder 
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ehinery together. 


The time has come | getting a job in the judge business from 


when a new party having ideas and a fixed | the czar of Russia. It is needless to say 


purpose is an absolute necessity. All 
things point to the need for such a party, 
and the party and the issue are here. 


CZAR’S AMERICAN PARTNER- 
SHIP. 


The cabie informs us that one of the 
young men who have just been convicted 
of plotting the assassination of the czar, a 
student named Oulianoff, made a brilliant 
speech to his judges, in which he declared 
that neither he nor his companions feared 
death, and could imagine nothing more 
sublime than to die in an effort to deliver 
the unfortunate people of Russia from the 
tyranny of the czar. Hundreds of young 
men, he predicted, would imitate him un- 
til despotism was swept away from Rus- 
sia. 

He must know little of democracy who 
ean find it in his heart to condemn this 
young Russian, and but little of the inev- 
itable drift of republicanism if he ignores 
the voung man’s prophecy. 

The so-called government of Russia is 
not a government. It is a nation of ninety 
million slaves andone master. ‘There is no 
law, binding alike upon governor and gov- 
erned. The only law is the caprice of the 
ezar. At his will men and women are im- 
prisoned in mouldy dungeons, tortured in 
body and mind, barbarously exiled to 
Siberia, or put to death at home. A mur- 
derer 50 red handed as the czar of Russia 
never stood upon the trap of agallows. He 
is an irresponsible enemy of mankind—an 
outlaw whom to slay at sight would be a 
beneficent act. He is, doubtless, the victim 
of his position, vet that position makes him 
an enemy of his people and of mankind. 
This is the sentiment that brings out in 
Russia such patricts as Oulianotf to 
brave the czar's power, and will, as Oul- 
ianoff prophesied, bring therm out again 
and again until the people are freed from 
their bondage. 


THE 


That isa false sentiment which would 
justify conspiracy against the Russian 
government, and even armed rebellion, 
while condemning a conspiracy against the 
life of the czar. The czar is the govern- 

ment, and the organization of tyranny 1s 
such that there is no hope of fighting it 
by open means. After his assassination a 
czar as tyrannical might take his place, 
one who.would just as stubbornly refuse 
to concede a constitutional government; 
but absolutism would become weaker 
with each assassination. A blow at the 
person of the czar strikes at the root of 
political tyranny in Russia. Why should 
thousands of men throw awav their lives 
ina duel between armies, when all the 
fruits of successful rebellion may be 
reaped by fighting the czar himself? Is it 
human life or only the czar’s life that is 
sacred? 

A conspiracy against the life of the czar 
is, in the present political condition of 
Russia, a political conspiracy. and it is not 
for the people of the United States to say 
that Russian patriots should not engage in 
it. The Russian people cannot vote and 
their petitions are unheeded. They have 
no recourse but to submit to oppression or 
to terrorize their hereditary oppressor. 
Even if to do this they rose in armed re- 
bellion they would be guilty of an attempt 
to kill him, for he must be the objective of 
any popular revolt whatever. It takes 
an effort to distinguish a rebellion against 
the authority of the czar from an attempt 
upon his life as an individual. This is in 
practice impossible so long as the czar is a 
government and a law unto himself and 
the people of Russia his slaves. 


But Mr. Secretary Bayard does not think 
so, or else he is guilty of trifling with the 
people of this country. In the extradition 

treaty with the czar, which he has just 
signed, while it is provided that fugitives 
shall not be surrendered for political of- 
fenses, it is also provided that the killing 
or attempted killing of the sovereign or 
any member of his family shall not be 
considered a political offense. This is a 
treaty, be it remembered, not between the 
people of the United States and the people 
of Russia, but between the people of the 
United States and the master—the abso- 
lute master even to life and death—of the 
people of Russia. It is a fit precedent for 
extradition treaties with the cannibal 
chiefs of central Africa. To surrender a 
fugitive to the czar of Russia, no matter 
what his crime, is bad enough; but to sur- 
render one accused of plotting the life of 
the czar is worse than turning him over to 
the tender mercies of a band of Sioux In- 
dians. 

In practical operation, this treaty extends 
the jurisdiction of the czar over his rebel- 
lious subjects throughout the United States 
as completely as the fugitive slave law ex- 
tended the power of slave owners to every 
commonwealth in the union. It is sup- 
posed that arrests of fugitives here, aud 
the preliminary investigation into charges 
against them, are made by our own offi- 
cials; but that is a fiction. The arresting 
oflicer, and even the judge who sits at the 
hearing, are employed and paid by the 
demanding government. Under the treaty 
in question, the czar would hire one of our 
United States commissioners, of whom 
there are many competing with each other 
for business. When hired, the commis- 
sioner would issue his warrant; then the 
czar would employ a United States mar- 
shal to make the arrest, which might be 
done anywhere in the country; the fugitive 

would be brought before the czar’s United 
States commissioner by the czar’s United 
States marshal, and certain papers sworn to 
in Russia would be put in evidence; the fugi- 
tive would not be confronted with adverse 
witnesses nor have any opportunity to cross- 
examine; he would be allowed to offer evi- 
dence in his own behalf, however, but ex- 
perience proves that privilege to be an 
empty one in extradition cases. When 
these formalities were complete, the czar’s 
United States commissioner would have 
the option of holding the fugitive for ex- 
tradition to the gratification of the czar 
and his own pecuniary advantage, or of 
discharging the fugitive and never again 
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that he would, under these circumstances, 
be very apt to hold the fugitive. 

It is not difficult to see that America will 
be a very precarious asylum for the op- 
pressed when this treaty goes into effect, 
if the oppressed happens to be a subject 
of the czar. 


It is probable, however, that it is more 
the object of this treaty to discourage pa- 
triotism in Russia than to actually pursue 
Russian refugees here or our escaped 
criminals there. So far as we are con- 
cerned, the treaty can be of no service. 
Our criminals will not go to Russia while 
Canada affords a refuge so much nearer 
home. But to the czar the treaty will be 
of immeasurable value as an index to 
American sentiment. Supposing that it is 
an expression of public opinion here—not 
knowing that it isa mere dicker between 
an estimable gentleman of aristocratic 
antecedents and habits of thought named 
Bayard and the czar’s minister—the Rus- 
sian peopie may be discouraged in their 
efforts to free their country of the tyranny 
of a hereditary outlaw. It will have the 
effect on them that consciousness of 
general condemnation always has on men. 
This is in all probability the real motive of 
the treaty. 

But are the American people out of sym- 
pathy with the patriots of Russia? Do 
they regard the life of the czar as more 
sacred than the lives and liberties of his 
unfortunate subjects? Is it their desire 
that conspirators against the czar seeking 
an asylum here should be surrendered to 
the irresponsible power of the czar? Are 
they willing to make him a_ licensed 
slave catcher in their territory? Has the 
political liberty they enjoy made them 
blind to the oppression under which other 
peoples suffer, and against which other 
peoples struggle? We do not believe it. 
It is a libel on American sentiment. 


AN ARISTOCRACY OF LABOR. 

Things are very much mixed in the town 
of Brookhaven, on Long Island. They 
are in a topsy-turvy condition—bottom side 
up, so to speak; and this is the way of it: 

Two hundred years ago, under and by 
authority of a certain James, second of the 
name, king of Great Britain, France and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith and so forth, 
a patent was issued to the freeholders and 
commonalty of the town of Brookhaven, 
granting them an immense tract of land, 
both wet and dry, some of it out of water 
and some beneath the surface of the Great 
South bay, and providing that for the 
proper administration and disposition of 
these lands a board of trustees should be 
annually chosen. 

Boards of trustees in those early colonial 
times were pretty much the same as their 
successors of more enlightened days; and 
the early trustees of Brookhaven were by 
no means slow to imitate the example of 
their royal creator by giving away what 
did not belong to them. Tom, Dick and 
Harry, the whole tribe of trustees, and 
trustees’ relatives, and trustees’ friends, 
got slice after slice of Brookhaven lands, 
until finally the whole of the dry land 
was gone. As for the land under water, 
it never occurred to the trustees that that 
had, or ever would have, any value, and 
so they just left it alone, and allowed the 
common people, of the laboring or non- 
trustee class, to go out and tong for oys- 
ters on it at their pleasure. 

And now, in 1887, the bad effects of this 
mistaken trustee policy are making them- 
selves felt. The land under water, where 
the oysters are, being free or common 
land, the workingmen of Brookhaven con- 
tumaciously go to it and tong oysters to 
the tune of six and seven dollarsa day, 
when they ought to be contentedly work- 
ing for the trustees and other land owners 
for moderate and decent wages—say, $10 
a week. As a result of this incendiary 
conduct there is a labor problem in Brook- 
haven, and anarchy impends. 

However, the Brookhaven trustees con- 
sider themselves equal to the emergency. 
They have held a meeting and taken ad- 
vice of counsel, and decided that to permit 
the oyster grounds to be enjoyed by the 
few who have special facilities for getting 
to them, and special ability for utilizing 
their product, is to foster a privileged class 
—in aristocracy of Jabor. ‘‘These oyster 
beds,” sav the trustees, ‘are the common 
property of the people of Brookhaven, and 
should be utilized for their common bene- 
fit. And the simplest way to do this is, 
manifestly, to rent them to the highest 
bidder and turn the rental into the town 
treasury.” 

The Brookhaven trustees are logical 
enough, but we much misdoubt their wis- 
dom. Ideas like these spread fast; and 
who knows how soon the common people 
of Brookhaven may begin to argue that if 
an aristocracy founded on the control of 
land wnder water be wrong, the aristoc- 
racy which controls the laud out of water 
ought also to be abolished. 


“THE land. question,” says the Herald, 
“4s the live question of the day.” Itis indeed, 
and we hope that befqge long the Herald 
will come to understand this live question 
more fully, and lend its powerful aid to its 
final settlement on the enduring basis of 
justice. “The salvation of the country,” 
continues the Herald, ‘‘is in its large area. 
We may not need it just now, but think of 
the great tide that is flowing in every year 
from Europe.” Where are these people to 
go, it asks, if the lands of the West are to 
be swallowed up by land grabbers and syn- 
dicates? Well may the Herald ask this ques- 
tion, but even if there were no immigration 
from Europe, the question would still ap- 
ply to the vast throngs of people already 
in this country who are deprived of the 
opportunity to earn a livelihood through 
the very same monopolization of land that 
closes the west against European immi- 
grants. New York, says the Herald, 
already full. So far is this from being 
true that large tracts of land on Manhat- 
tan island are withheld from human use 
by grabbers and syndicates, differing in 


no essential particular from those in the. 


; poor as well as the rich. 


west whose operations our contemporary 
regards as ominous of trouble to the 
American people. If it is right for 
speculators to buy land and withhold it 
from human use in the east it is right that 
the same should be permitted in the west, 
and if such conduct is wrong and fraught 
with danger to the republic when practiced 
in Nebraska or Montana it is equally 
wrong and dangerous in New York or 
Pennsylvania. The evil is in the system 
that permits private individuals under any 
circumstances to monopolize that which of 
right belongs to all, without making 


due compensation to the public. 
The Herald compares the growing 
indignation of the people against 
the land grabbers to a_ prairie fire 


that may be started by a single spark, but 
wnich, “when it gets under way, there 
isn’t enough water this side of the heavens 
to put out,” and it declares that “the 


upon the order of his going, but go at 
once.” This is an excellent simile and we 
hope that our coniemporary wil] not con- 
tinue to stand pottering in the path with 
its little watering pot striving to confine 
this great movement to a few western 
states and territories. 


Father Malono Writes te the Pope. 

Father Sylvester Malone, the venerable 
rector of St. Peter and St. Paul, Brooklyn, 
has thus given toa Herald reporter the sub- 
stance of a letter he wrote some time ago to 
the pope: 

“T began my letter by saying that it might 
seem anomalous to his holiness that a humble 
priest in the United States of America should 
address the head of the Christian church. If 
the case which I desired te bring to the pope’s 
attention were a personal one and had simply 
a local significance I would not have pre- 
sumed to write directly to his holiness. But I 
know its far reaching influence on the present 
and future of the church in America, and I 
deemed it in no way out of place to address 
the great Pope Leo XIII, to whom all have 
access as the infallible guide and teacher in 


| Christ’s visible church on earth. Before my 


letter reached the pope the case of Dr. Mc- 
Glynn had engaged his serious attention. I 
said that a trouble of this kind should have 
arisen at the beginning of the rule of the 
young and pious archbishop of New York, 
Dr. Corrigan, was a great misfortune to re- 
ligion, especially in this country. 

“T said that Dr. McGlynn was the best 
known priest in America, the friend of the 
poor, the eloquent defender of the doctrines 
of the church, the advocate of temperance 
and of every good cause that works fcr the 
public good, and was one whom to censure, 
unless for a very grave irregularity, would 
put back the church half a century through- 
out the United States, for the doctor is a 
universal favorite. Itold the pope that the 
archbishop himself had said to me that Dr. 
McGlynn was a pious priest, tut that he had 
been too earnest® in the advocacy of Henry 
George’s theories of taxing land alone and 
not the fruits of labor. 

‘T went on to say that the exercise of 
ecclesiastical authority, at all times a subject 
of the gravest importance to the church, was 
never more so than when it involved the 
liberty of the citizen, and nothing could blight 
the future hopes of the church in this 
country more than any act of ecclesiastical 
authority that might raise the question of the 
rights of the citizen. I urged that to inter- 
fere with the civil rights of citizens or deny 
them freedom to give their views to their 
fellow citizens on all public and open ques- 
tions would at once challenge this whole 
people to the contest, and bring about a state 
of public sentiment antagonistic to the best 
interests of the church. 

“T informed His Holiness that the charges 
against Dr. McGlynn, as they are understood 
by the American people, raised this question 
of the right of the citizen to express his views 
freely and openly on questions that are non- 
essential. Nothing, I said, could alter this 
view of the case, and I asked was it wise to 
give our fellow citizens cause even for suspic- 
ion that Catholics are enemies of the principle 
of civil liberty held so sacred by Americans. 
T hoped that the wisdom of the holy Father 
would see at a glance the importance of this 
fact, for fact it is, as all the press, both demo- 
cratic and republican, dwelt on this point— 
that civil liberty is trodden down in the per- 
son of Dr. McGlynn should Rome sanction his 
removal from the pastoral charge of St. 
Stephen’s twenty thousand souls. 

“T stated that I had this faith in Americans 
to believe that should there be any delin- 
quency found in the life of the Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Glynn they would be the first to uphold 
ecclesiastical authority in any penalty which 
might reasonably be imposed for his correc- 
tion and improvement. His case, I added, 
ought to be considered apart from his action 
in the George movement, uniess hely church 
condemned the principle upon which that 
movement was based, and taught that the 
state must hold that itis not true in morals 
that she can take into her own hands the do- 
minion of the land for the benefit of all, the 
I said that, as the 
case was understcod in America, the nation 
was against Archbishop Corrigan’s condemna- 
tion of Dr. McGlynn. As for the Catholic 
people themselves, they believed that Dr. Me- 
Glynn deserved well of the church because 
of the reticence and reserve he bad prac- 
ticed and the forbearance he had shown under 
the most trying circumstances. 


“My letter continued that the poor of New | 


York, the bard working people, would not be 
so reticent were an appeal made to them for 
an expression of what they thoucht of the 
eminent work of Dr. MeGlynn as a great and 
cood priest of twenty-six years’ laborious ser- 
vice in one of the largest and most populous 
parishes in the United States. [ felt: contident 
that the holy father weuild never allow ‘this 
good and faithful people tu be put to so severe 
a test. 

‘Tsaid: ‘It were well tor religion that this 
controversy were never begun, and now the 
best solution of the matter is to let Dr. Me- 
Glynn remain the honored pastor and fricnd 
of the poor. He is not one that will cherish 
resentment. For the sake of his church and 
his God he is capable of being forgiving. and 
forbearing.’ 

“In conclusion I besought his holiness te: 
consider the puiuts I had desired to submit, 
and, unless I had failed to present them in-all 


their inherent force, I doubted not his supreme: 


judgment would prevent a great seandal i 
the great city of New York. 

‘J wrote in English because { was better 
able to express myself in my native tenzue 
than in any other language known to. mee. [ 
wrote witheut consultation with any. one, 


sulely of my own option and purely fromea 


conscientious sense uf duty. 
“Finally Tsaid any prayer 
stant at the holy mass to Jestis Christ and His 
blessed Mother to aid in bringing about a-re- 
conciliation between Archbishop Corrigan and 
Dr. MeGlynn—two of the dearest and most 


esteemed friends Lhayve in the priesthoud in | 


America. Ll besought the holy Father's bless- 
ing on the remnant of a loug aud I huped not 
unprotitable life, much of which was spent in 
the hard working days uf the chureh’s early 
life in America.” 

The First Recruit from South Carolina. 

CHARLESTON, 8. C., May 3.—If you accept 
members from a distance, please have me en- 


rolled as a member of the Anti-Poverty soci- 
ety. BENJAMIN ADAMS 


would: be con-. 
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The Interesting Eveuts of the Week in the 
Citv—The Party Full of Vigor. 

THURSDAY, April 28.—The Fifth assembly 
district gave an entertainment at Warren 
hall, corner Spring and Clarke streets. Not- 
withstanding the rain, the members turned 
out in sufficient numbers to show their lively 
interest in all that appertains to the organiza- 
tion. 
at the Atalanta casino on June 20, and a com- 
mittee composed of Messrs. Joyce, Kienle, 
Charles White, James H. White, Payaut, Cas- 
sidy and Shanahan, has the matter in charge. 
The Fifth reports an increasing membership. 
Its meetings are well attended, and the fort- 
nightly volunteer entertainments are a de- 
cided success. 


The Seventeenth held a business meeting at- 


Concordia hall, 747 Ninth avenue, which was 
well attended. The executive committce re- 
ported a plan fer organizing the various elec- 
tion districts, and requested an appropriation 


ie fics , | to cover the expenses of circulars, ete., which 
man who is inits track must not stand ; 


was granted. The Sev enteenth has turned 
the thousand corner in its membership, and is 
full cf enthusiasm. The officers are Janes H. 
Magee, chairman; U. Kulm. secretary, and 
Wm. Hotchkiss, treasurer. The next meeting 
wil be held Tuesday evening, May 10, at 
Mannsman hall, 475 Ninth avenue. Subject 
for debate: “Resolved, That private owner- 
ship in land ought to be abolished.” 

The bad weather did not prevent. the mem- 
bers of the Seventh district turning out in 
force to do honor to their volunteer entertain- 
ment in the hall on South Fifth avenue and 
Fourth street; and quite a number of ladies 
showed their devotion to political reform by 
setting the rain at deflance. Mr. Charles 
QOuthran gave an interesting account of the 
trade guilds of the middle ages. The lighter 
features of the entertainment were music and 
recitations. A committee of the district is ar- 
ranging for a demonstration some time in 
May, which shall place the finances of the or- 
ganization in a thoroughly healthy condition. 

The Nineteenth added twenty-two names to 
its list at its fortnightly meeting. The com- 
mittee on entertainment reported that it had 
secured Cosmopolitan park and casino for the 
2d of July. Wm. Bayne’s Sixty-ninth regi- 
ment band will furnish the music. 

The German branch of the Fourteenth As- 
sembly district organization met at 284 East 
Tenth street, Mr. Schaider presiding. The ob- 
jects of the Labor party were discussed. 

The Eighteenth held its weekly meeting at 
161 East Thirty-second street, President Kelly 
in the chair, and transacted routine business. 
The district is organizing its election districts. 
It is putting a base ball team in the field with 
the hope of capturing the party pennant. 

The new executive committee of the Ninth 
Assembly district met at the rooms corner 
Hudson and West Twelfth streets, and organ- 
ized. The picnic committee met the same 
evening. The picnic will be held on August 
Mth atthe Atalanta casino. Wim.,A. Mass is 
chairman of this committee and J. J. Sweeney 
is treasurer. Tickets, at fifty cents each, are 
ready. At the session of the organization a 
communication suggesting methods for 
strengthening the body was discussed. 

Saturpay, April 30.—The Fourth had a 
large attendance at its meeting, No. 68 East 
Broadway. The business connected with the 
late lecture was wound up, and many mem- 
bers signed the roll. There was informal 
talk of a picnic, to be held in the course of the 


summer. <A great deal of interest in the 
party and its work was shown by those 
present. 


The Eighth met at 153 Forsyth street and 
transacted routine business. 
The Twelfth met at 642 East Fifth street 


-and heard reports from the election districts. 


Monpay, May 2.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Twentieth district organiza- 
tion was held at the new headquarters, No. 
1058 Second avenue. The president, Louis 
Berliner, was in the chair. Owing to the 
unsettled condition of the body it was stiil 
unrepresented in the county general com- 
mittee. The following gentlemen were, there- 
fore, duly authorized: Samuel Keller, 
Edward Murphy, Hugh Whorisky, Frederick 
Rogers, August Williges, Joseph Zacharow- 
sky, Thornas O'Neill, Ernest Bohn, H. Em- 
rich, Edward H. Koniger, Charles Kuell, 
Max Marx, Julius Glaser, Patrick Fenton, 
Louis Berliner, Joseph E. Nejedly and Mr. 
Kunzelman. Further preparations were also 
made for the Dr. McGlynn indignation mect- 
ing under the auspices of the club in Brevoort 
hall, Fifty-third street and Third avenue, on 
the 18th of May. The committee reported 
that John MeMackin, James Redpath, James 
Haggerty, William Pursell and Joseph Mce- 
Donald of Paterson had promised to speak. 

The attendance at the Twenty-third dis- 
trict’s rooms, Third avenue and 105th street, 
was large, but excepting the passage of a 
resolution denunciatory of the Sunday bine 
laws and the report of a committee having in 
charge the picrie to be held in Brummer’s 
park, 138d street and Southern boulevard, on 
the 11th of June, only unimportant: routine 
business was transacted. 

TvuESDAY, May 3.—The Third assembly dis- 
trict held a regular meeting at the rooms. of 
the Toilers’ literary league, 42 Great Jones 
street. .The league resembles the Twenty- 
third assembly district ‘‘Progress and Pov- 
erty” club, and is composed entirely of mem- 
bers of the labor party.. It has a. suite of 
three rooms, and has a pool table for the use 
of the members. The distriet. meetings and 
entertainments take place in the club's reoms. 
Vice-Chairman Reibertanz presided. at. the 
meeting. The committee on cntertainment 
reported that on Tuesday,:May 10, Dr. Robert 
A. Guun would deliver an address, James P. 


Degnan, T. A. Unniver and.“Doc the wizard” 


assisting in the evening’s entertainment. 
There will also be zither and violin playing 


‘and singing. 


The Second assembly district met for gen 
eral discussion at their hall, No. 82 New Bow- 
Matters of general interest to the party: 
were. considered and two baseball clubs: were 
‘The debate was presided over 
by isi A. Crowley. The platform of the party 
was. discussed. The - following gentlemen 
spoke: James Degnan, Michael Foley, Wm. 
Russell, Thomas Hassett, William O'Neill 
and James Conners. William A. Tueker, Jr, 
was elected. base ball captain, and John A. 
Crowley was chosen as manager. All com- 
munications should be addr essed to the iatter, 
att. 32 New Bowery. 

WrosxEspay, May d.—The Sixteenth heldia 
meeting at Clirendon hall to prowest against 
the removal of “Dr. Metriynn from St. Ste- 
phen’s.. “Speeches were made by Everett 
Glackin, president of Typegraphical union No. 
Dr. M. BR. Leverson, J. 
J. Gahan, Win. MeCabe and John MeMackin. 
~The cominittes appointed from. the county 
committes to arrange for the ecallof. a state 
convention has compieted its work. Its re- 
port is printed esos in this paper. 

Epiror SrANDAnh: It-is seldom that the 
writer of this finds it necessary to take ex- 
ception to statements appearing m_ the col- 
unins of THE STANDARD, but the error. in your 
last issue in the estimate of the condition of 


the Fifth district organization call fore sieht | 


alteration? “It is that item ander the heading, 
“Gathering As Lt. Rolls,” gael states that 
the Fifth district-aeeds helBT -Letus see. A 
perniinent and commodious headquarters, an 
efficient and energetic: board. oi olifcers, an 
industrious cominittee on orginization, a hard 
working district committee, iu which every 
election district has its representative; and, 
above all, a complete and fraternal spirit of 
harmony pervading the entire crganization, 
is, or ought to be,.a sufficient answer to the 
quoted statement; and if we are to be judged 
by our record on the 2d of November last, let 


The assembly is arranging fora picnic: 


: 
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cee, 
it be remembered that the old Fifth, the rally. 
ing post of such corruptionists as Brennan, 
Purcell, Norton ef al,; the home of Jaehna 
the ex-boodle king, bore proudly aloft the 
banner of united labor, and captured almost 
one-third of the registered vote of its people. 
No, my esteemed STANDARD, no! we do not 
“need help.” Our entertainments. are success- 
ful, our business meetings well attended, our 
excheqiter. not empty, and our coming picnie 
(June 25, Atalanta casino) will ba an occasion: 
of jubilce to the toilers of our: neighborhood 
and clsewhere, and a challenge to those polf-. 
ticians who believe we expended ourselves _ 
totally in the last struggle to connt our un 
broken and serried. phalanx. Frresr Our. 

(With men in the district as enthusiastic ag 
“First Out” is, the Fifth would stand No. 1 in 
the list. But any labor movementin the Fifth 
has always needed help, for it is, as: “Firsg 
Out” says, the abiding place of much that ig 
corrupt in republican : and democratic Politics.] 

The Progress and Poverty club of the 
Twenty-third district has adopted a new plan 
for the Thursday night meetings of its politi- 
cal economy class. A chapter. of "Protection. 
or Free Trade” is read section by section, the 
leader of the class, A.M. Molina, commenting 
on each section... After the whoie chapter has 
been read, questions are asked by the mem- 
bers and answered by Mi. Molina. On Thurs- 
day, April 298, the club decided to challenge 
the Young Men's Christian association toa, 
debate on ‘the land question. 

The Henry George maennerchor meets. ag 
1423 Second avenue on Friday evenings, 

J.J. Bealin, who is traveling through New 
York state organizing Jand and labor clubs, 
writes that at a joint meeting last Saturday 
of the three local assemblies of Hornellsville, | 
& committee of three, Messrs. Preston, Wake- 
man and George R. Knine, was appointed te 
arrange for the organization of a club, which 
they did. A general meeting was called, and 
resolutions were adopted indorsing the plat- 
form of the united labor party, and declaring 
that “in the Rev. Edward McGlynn we recog: 
nize the fearless advocate of the rights of a 
common people under all circumstances, and 
the self-sacrifice of a true priest; and that. he 
merits our approval and-united support, and 
that we do hereby tender him an invitation to 
speak before the people of this place and raise 
here the cross of the new crusade.” 

Mr. Bealin has also visited, within the past 
few days, Corning, Middletown, Port Jervis, 
Deposit, Binghamton, Elmira and Canisteo. 
He reports the spread of radicai ideas every- 
where and has started organization. : 

Pittsburg has got into the swim of the new 
social and political reform movement, and has 
set about to organize a strong party. On the. 
26th of April the county committee ef the 
greenback labor party of Allegheny county 
met, J. H. Stevenson in the chair and T. A. 
Armstrong acting as secretary, and formally 
dissolved the party in order that the members: 
might join the commoner’s assoviation, which. 
was organized last December by a number of 
greenbackers. This accession will give that 
organization from 5,000 to. 6,000 votes. in the 
coumy, and make it a power which must in. 
future political contests ‘be respected. A 
platform has been drawn up calling for “tha. 
gradual shifting of taxation until land values. 
bear all taxes, and. then an increase of taxa- 
tion until all economic rent is appropriated to: 
public use.” The second plank calis for “the 
control by the general government of the 
railroads and telegraphs. ” The last plank is 
for the establishment of a national monetary 
system. 

D. J. SANTRY, Akron, O., April 25.—We are 


working to organize a solid Henry George 


club, and have many good. names signed. 
You will hear from us soon. — THE STANDARD 
is doing excellent work. — 
ROBERT T. Teamou, New London, ‘Conn 
A united labor club has been. formed here, 
and has. already begun active work. It is — 
noticeable that many: of its. ‘members. are 


young men who are discusted with the’ old. 


parties. The officers are: President, Adam 
Marx; vice-presidents, | Chas. Corning and 
Cosmos Unger; recording secretary, Robert 
T..: Teamoh;, financial secretary, Chas. De 
Avagnon; treasurer, George W. omstocky 


executive committee: Adam. Marx, George | 
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Richards, Abel P. Tanner, Edward. Moriarty 
and Patrick Cahill. Reports from time ta 
time will appear regarding the progress. of 
this club. This is the fourth. united Iabor 
club in Connecticut. — . et 
W. P. NicHOLs, of Vineland: Y. d.—E am 
trying to organize 2 Land. oe Labor club 
here. I have been in correspondence with 
the central committee in New. York, and Lam 
deternined to stir upa discussion on the land 
question. 


Good Work iu Chicago. 

CricaGo, April 24.—Every member of the 
iand and labor clubs here reads THe STAN- 
DARD and ‘‘Progress and Poy erty” and “So- | 
he Problen are being thorous bly. discussed. 


music hall. has made many € converts. 

God bless Dr. MceGly un! The cross of the 
new crusade is everywhere being sho 
and the: pepple of Chicago are e 
homage to the first martyr to the: ¢ 
case is discussed in most ev 
workinymen, and he has: the 
thy. There ‘is. a sense : 
archbishop, who is owned amd use 
millionaire Catholics of New York cits 
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“THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION 


a. M. Hyndman Says It io Near at Hand-- 
The Mevement Spreading Ameng the 
- Miners—Parnell and the “Timen”’ Letter. 


Special to The Standard. 

Lonpoy, April 26.—We are getting onnicely, 
‘don't you think? 1 should like, I must say, to 
‘see ourselves as others sce us, fur a few days. 
‘Which, being interpreted, signifies that [should 

like to Jook at the present agitation in Great 
Britain for a short time from the longitude of 
: New York. Evidently the center of the revo- 
lutionary movement is passing from Paris to 
London, and the interest which Americans 
formerly took in French politics is being 
rapidly transferred to English. Naturally 
enough. We are no longer the staid, hum- 
drum, dead-alive sort of people we used to 
‘be. The Chinas of Europe, the Rip Van 
Winkles of modern democracy, are waking up 
out of the sluinbers of two geucrations. Who 
would have thought five years ago, in 1882, 
that the platform of the social democratic 
federation would be, by far, the most crowded 
at a liberal demonstration in Eyde park? 
Who would have thought that, on the very 
same day, at least 10,000 Northumberland 
miners would unanimously pass a resolution in 
favor of orizinal socialism? Yet that is what 
occarred last Easter Monday in this sober, 
sleepy old England of ours, and “three cheers 
for the social revolution” rung out as lustily 
from the throats of the sturdy northern pit- 
men, who stood pgcked beneath us in the field 
at Horton, as they did from the 40,000 or 50,000 
Londoners who gathered round the blood-red 
banners of the federation in Hyde park. 
What do you say to that, Mr. Editor? Of 
course, I know as well as you do that some- 
thing more than demonstrating or shouting 
§s needed before we can put this job through. 
jam well aware that men who come together 
to hear a popular orater will cheer nearly all 
he says, though they may go for something 
quite different the next day; and I am but too 
eouscious that the education and organization 
of the English workers are very defective, 
that they are too much pressed down by capi- 
taliam and Jandlordism to make at once that 
resolute and intelligent effort which is neces- 
sary to bring about their enfranchisement as a 
class. Nevertheless it surely denotes progress 
alike deep and rapid, when we find that in 
‘such a stronghold of individualism and com- 
ition as Newcastle and its neighborhood, 
where Bradlaugh boasts that socialism can 
‘never have a chance, a vote in favor of social 
democratic collectivism should be passed 
without a single hand beld up against it in a 
crowd of 10,000 men. Nor, in its way, is it 
Jess significant that in Northumberland, as in 
London, the strongest resolution against the 
coercion bill was carried unanimously. 

I shal! have a word to say just nuw about 
these Northumberland miners and_ their 
villages; but here I want to draw your 
attention to the fact, which means a great 
deal more than some imagine, that London at 
this moment leads England. The metropolis 
isthe most advanced city in Great Britain. 
“What!” you say, “then how comes it that 
there are fifty-one tory members as against 
eleven liberal members for the metropolitan 
constituencies—fifty-one coercionists against 
eleven voters for freedom?” I cannot here go 
into the various causes which still practically 
disfranchise the greater part of the workers 
in London. One cause, however, their con- 
stantly shifting domicile is sufficient to ac- 
count for much. But more important is the 
fact that Londoners aave lost faith in the 
house of commons and in the liberal party. 
That ig beyond dispute. The shopkeepers 
and villa dwellers are tory or moderate 
liberal; the workers are extreme radicals or 
revolutionists, who care little for the mere 
politics of faction. But that in spite of its 
reactionary representatives in the house of 
rommons the metropolis is becoming revolu- 
tionary Is easily seen. It would be quite im- 
possible for any English orator, even for the 
G. O. M. himself, to carry a resolution at an 
open meeting in any part of London, against 
us, for instance. The mere middle class 
caucus has never got hold of the Londoners 
and never will. They have not—I speak of 
the mass of the people—so much to unlearn, 
therefore, as the men of the provinces, who 
are in the hands of the wire pullers and 
Methodists. Londoners demonstrated in 
earnest against the Gladstonian coercion bills, 
as you remember, though the caucus tried its 
best to stop any such untimely manifestation. 
Now they demonstrate against a tory coercion 
bill and cheer for the social revolution. In 
this change which has taken place in the last 
few years from apathy to growing vigor, I 
have the right tu say that we social demo 
erats have had a great share. I remember 
well when we began to agitate that, after we 
bad been at work for a year or two, some 
Among us, including Mrs. Helen Taylor and 
Herbert Burrows, held that we were giving 
too much time to London. They urged that 
more might be done with the same amount of 
work in the provinces. I always argued, how- 
ever, that it was worth any sacrifice to stir 
the metropolis; for if Londen once took the 
lead of the revolutionary party, as she did in 

seventeenth century, then the battle was 

f won before we extered the field. Lon- 
fon, I argued, with its 5,000,000 inhabitants or 
more, is in itself a nation. The masses of 
men are so enormous that they could not be 
controlled by police or soldiers if once fired 
with the revolutionary ideal. London, too, is 
the center of the whole governmental system, 
as well as of the whole business of the empire. 
One great reason why the chartists failed was 
that they never got any hold upon London. 
A blow struck here resounds throughout the 
universe. Manchester, Glasgow, Birming- 
ham, Liverpoo!, Leeds mizht all be in confu- 
sion and uproar, and still the world would 
wag on much the same. But “the social 
democrats are in control] of the Bank of Eng- 
fand,” “the mob is in full possession of the 
house of parliament,” “a great socialist 
meeting is being held in Westminster ab- 
bey”—eh! How does that read? I take it 
that if such genial! items of news came tumb- 
Jing by cable across the Atlantic, even Mr. 
Jehosaphat Goldcorner would fumble a little 
in his breeches pockct as he burried off to 
Wall street to seil English stocks short. Just 
so. And that is just what we are after. In 
ali great social movements you must ever aim 
at the popular imagination. For one man 
that can reason out an economical theory, 
there’ are twenty who can understand ac- 
«complished facts, which go, as it were, 
straight to their historical conscience. Wind 
sor castle, by the way, will be a splendid pal- 
ace for the reception of working delegates 
who come from afar to discuss the problems 
of industrial reorganizaiion. About that 
time the house of Guelph will be living ena 
modest but sufficient peusion at Branswick. 

You think Iam jekiag. I was never more 
gerious in my iife Wiat is more to the pur- 
poes, we all think the time is coming. These 
very encounters with the police, whieh are 
being forced upon us by tactics that closely 
resembie those of continental despotisms, 

ve that, here as elsewhere, the class war 
been begun by the confiscating classes. 
Not much more than a twelvemonth has 
since the sc-called west end riots 
Startled London. None wheeyed the hopeless 
state of panic which afflicted the well-to-do 
inhabitants of the metropolis for two or three 
days after that accidental outbreak could 
doubt that if we had then becn ready, had 
thought that the economical social position 
justified our action, and could have relied 
upon our comrades elsewhere—three hypo- 
theses which are being rendered certainties as 
J write—the machinery of government could 
have been captured with ease. ‘‘As if,” said 
the eage to Alexauder, “it: were not harder to 
eop than to erernke That .is the point. 
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When we conquer we mean tokeep. And 
that again is why we have devoted so much 
time to London and are now working so hard 
in Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, New- 
castle, ete. We have spread from the center 
to the circumference, and now begin to gather 
the fruits of our labors here and there, too. 

Thus it has been among the miners of New- 
castle and Northumberland. What with the 
reports of our doings in London in their local 
papers, what with letters and discussions in 
the same journals, what with elab.ratc argu- 
mentations in their favorite weekly sheets, 
such as the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle and 
Reynold’s Newspaper, .cieutific socialism has 
crept in among them before they were aware. 
The talk of Michacl Davitt, who took my 
place on the platform of the social democratic 
federaticn in Hyde park, the recent lectures 
of Prince Krapotkin and the work which you 
yourself did in relation to the nationalization 
of the land, have all greatly influenced 
also the country people. Thus, when a few 
socialist agitators went down to the great 
coal districts of the north they fouud the peo- 
ple ready and even eager to listen to their 
doctrines. Eleven weeks of strike teaches 
men a good deal. The emptiness of the belly 
has a marked effect iu convincing workers of 
the emptiness of the huckster political 
economy. The most thrifty members of co- 
operative stores find their little savings ex- 
hausted iu such a struggle as this. Thin, pale- 
faced women and children crying for food 
in these pitanen’s villages bring home the 
truth that men are robbed daily of three- 
fourths or four-fifths of the value of their 
Jabor to many a rough fellow who would be- 
fore have refused to listen to mere theory. I 
might be writing of Pennsylvania instead of 
Northumberland and Durham, might I not? 
And the wages when men are in work are not 
dissimilar on two sides of the Atlantic. How 
the men stand it I can scarcely comprehend. 
Three or four days’ work in the week at the 
outside for certainly never more than five 
shillings a day. Yet the workers above and 
below ground raised 350 tons of coal per head 
in the year 1887 as against 260 tons per head 
in 1877. But they get no benefit. Look at 
their villages—long lines of small, one-roomed 
cottages sandwiched in between other long 
lines of coal and dust heaps. What a life 
of endless toil, with danger in the pit, and no 
real pleasure out of it! Yet these men are 
well educated and intelligent, uncouth but 
courteous and hospitable. Is is not high time 
that they learned the necessity for combina- 
tion? Should they not take a leaf out of the 
book of their Irish brethren aud stand to- 
gether against the landlords and capitalists 
who, for the sake of still further profit, or 
still larger royalties, dock their already 
starvation wages of 124 per cent? A strike 
is useless, Something more than a strike is 
needed in these days of relentiess class war. 
And so the coercion bill passes its second 
reading in the house of commons by a 
majority of 101. The air is thick with accusa- 
tions of assassination conspirators and dyna- 
mite plotters. A bogus letter of Parncll’s 
takes up a square fovt of the Times. Party 
bitterness exceeds anything which Ican at 
allremember. I do not dilate on such mat- 
ters, because you in America hear of them 
more in detail than even we do here. I shall 
only say now that the effect of the “revela- 
tions,” as they are called, and tne promise of 
more from the same quarter, has been pro- 
digious. And the greater that, of course, 
there are already threatenings of assassina- 
tion and incendiarism in London now that the 
coercion bill has got through its stormy sec- 
ond reading. I should be saying what is not 
true if I were to state that the disclaimers of 
the Irish members of any friendship with the 
extreme Irish-American party are generally 
credited. They are not. Parnell’s letter is 
so cleverly drawn to express what he was 
accused of feeling at the time with regard to 
the Phoenix park tragedy, that the rank and 
flle of Englishmen believe it to be genuine. I 
don’t. For whether Parnell considers assas- 
sination to be justifiable or not, when free 
speech and free combination are suppressed, 
he is, I should think, far too cautious a man 
to put such a direct approval of a deed which 
he publicly condemned in writing in a pri- 
vate epistle. But we ere, asI say, promised 
more, and the Zimes is so furiously bitter 
against the Irish that you may be sure no 
effort will be spared to give force to the in- 
dictment. 


How well I remember that Phoenix park 
affair! Such a shock went through London! 
Men were quite scared. At the meeting of 
the executive council of the democratic 
federation next after the event but one man 
made his appearance besides myself. We 
were to hold a demonstration against the 
crimes act two or three weeks afterward and 
some of us hesitated as to whether we should 
hold it. The feeling was strong for the 
moment against all sympathizers with the 
Irish. But I won't inflict reminiscences upon 
you at the end of a very long letter. Besides, 
r. Editor, you yourself were, if I mistake 
not, here at the time. Suffice it to say that 
all this feeling is now being stirred up af resh, 
and is, I regret to say, having a@ great in- 
fluence on the political situation. 

H. M. HyNnpMAN. 


Sprending the Light. 

Sea Currys, LD. J., April 26.—Rev. Charles P. 

McCarthy addressed our land and labor club 

last Sunday on the subject of land tax reform, 

and much good was donc. He is to lecture 

here again on mn SY 8. 
Wintrau FELLENDORF. 


New Vork to the Country. 


Headquarters C: ampeen Executive Committee, 
Central Labor Union, 
New York, November, 1886. 


To Organtzed Labor throughout the United Stutes, 
Greeting: 


The great mor victory which we have won in this city 
by the polling of 68,0 votes for our candidate in the ean- 
aign begun by t he Central labor union,and the congratu- 


all parts of the country, eneourage us to believe that it 
is now within the power of organized labor to begin a 
nattonal movement that shall carry to triumphant sue- 
cess the great principies on which industrial and politi- 
cal emancipation must be based. 
This campaign has shown us that bv ignoring minor 
ditferences it. is possible to unite the political power of 
labor on a platform contined to fundamental principles, 
What we have done in New York has been accomplished 
in the face of greater obstacles than exist anywhere else 
in the United States, We see that it is onlv necessary 
to improve our organization here to carry this city, and 
we believe that general organization must result a the 
formatiun of a national party that will sweep the 
country, 
We call on organized labor everywhere to form politi- 
cal associations based ov the rinciples of the platform 
of the convention of trade and labor associations of New 
York, and having in view political action, lucal, state 
and national, at the earliest possible monient. 
Ivis desirable that organized labor, wherever it ex- 
ists, should take the initlative In this movement. But 
itis our opinion, confirmed by our recent experience, 
that the must etfective organizations for pons al action 
are to be formed outside of labor associations, though 
as far as possible animated and controlled by their 
members. In this Way we may avoid any conflict with 
the rules and regulat jons that forbid politic alaction on 
the pe of associations primarily designed for indus- 
trial purposes; may bring Into our ranks a large class 
now outside of labor associat ions, but Whose sympathies 
are thoroughly with us; may secure thut organization 
by election districts which is n necessary to ellicient po- 
litteal work; and by means of reunions, lectures, the 
dissemin: ution of literature, readings from sound works 
on social science, and debates, carry on the work of 
education. This ‘is the course we awe resolved to 
adept in tals city, and we commend a similar course to 
our brethfen throughout the land. We beheve the time 
has come when, for the accomptishment of its purposes, 
labor niust step into the political arena, and, rallying 
all the furces that are upon its side, make an 0} en ght 
for the assertion of those equal rights which the great 
charter of Americau liberty guarantees to us ali, but 
Which both the old political parties have heretofore 
ignored, 
The difficulty which every where confronts us, {n our 
efforts to raise Wages and secure leisure, 1s the exis. 
tence of an iinpoverished mass, furced by Uneir necessi- 
ties to accept Work off any Cernis. Until we ean lessen 
the intensity of that struggie for existence which makes 
so Many men and Women ready to do anything to pro- 
cure the mere necessaries of life, tie Work of our labor 
associations must be conducted under tremenduus dis- 
advautages. Men who cannot tind employment are 
everywhere the force which those who oppose us util- 
ize to resist our just demands, It ts therefore necessar y 
that we stould Make wir upon the great wrong which 
causes poverty—the primary injustice which makes the 
land on which and from which all of us must live the ex- 
clusive property of individuals, and denies to the rest 
of us the right to live and to work, unless we pay black- 
mail for the privilege. 
We therefore ask you to form 
based upon the principles set. forth in 
jhrough the central committee, ruou: 28, Cooper Union. 
New York city, which has been appointed for that pur- 
pose, to put yourselves in communication with other 
similar associations throughout the land. 
As svon as this Work shall have gone far enough, a 
national conference will be called to organize the new 
party—a purty powerful enough to re-write the laws 
and execute the people’s will. 
By order of the executive committee. 

JOHN McMACKIN, Chairman, 
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fit juns Which the men of New York have recetved from _ 


NEW YORK’S GAS SUPPLY. 


There are four gas companies doing busi- 
ness to-day in New York city—the Consoli- 
dated, Mutual, Equitable and Standard. The 
Consolidated was formed in 1884 by the con- 
solidation of the New York, Manhattan, Har- 
lem, Metropolitan and Municipal. 

In 1998 the Irst gas company was organized 
in New York, and was called the New York 
Gas Light company. Its capital, originally 
$1,000,000, was in 1871 increased to $4,000,000. 

The Manhattan company began business in 
1833 asa competitor of the New York. The 
two companies, however, soon agreed upon a 
division of their territory, and thereafter 
there was no competition between them or 
against them until 1858, when the Metropolitan 
entered the field. 

The Harlem Gas company was organized in 
1855, to supply that part of the city lying 
north of Seventy-ninth street. Its capital 
Was $120,000; in 1884 it was increased to 
$2,000,000. By its charter, the municipality 
reserves the right to purchase its real estate 
und plant at a fair valuation and ten per cent 
in addition. 

The Metropolitan company was organized 
in 1858S, with a capital of $2,500,000. 

The Municipal company, organized in 1876, 
with a capital of $500,000, increased its capi- 
tal in 1877 to $1,500,000, and in 18S0 to §3,- 
000,000. A company called the Knickerbocker 
was organized in 1876 and was merged into 
the Municipal. 

The Mutual company was organized in 1866. 
Its capital, at first 500,000, was increased in 
1870 to $5,000,000. 

When in 1884 a consolidation was agreed 
upon the Mutual was included in the arrange- 
ment. The capitalization of the Consolidated 
company was made through each of the old 
companies turning over its property. 
The act under which the consolidation took 
place permits such action, the joint capitai to 
represent a fair aggregate value of the real 
estate, plant and franchises of all the com- 
panies. The allotted capital under the 
agreement made by the oflicers of the com- 
panies was as follows: 


New York........ 97,821,00) Munictpal......... 86,600,000 
Manhattan........ 12,352,008) Knickerbocker.... 3,100,000 
Metropolitan...... 4,422,000 Hariem............ 8,103,000 
Mutual 6,278,000 


The Mutual company, however, did not join 
with the Consolidated. 

The Equitable company was organized in 
1882. Its capital was 83,000,000. It con- 
tracted to pay the city for certain of the 
privileges conferred upon it, and in three 
years it turned into the municipal treasury 
$17,000. By its charter it also agreed to 
furnish gas for at most 81.75 per 1,000 feet to 
customers and for special rates to the city. 

The Standard gas company is the Stand -d 
oil company. It is just entering the field, 
possessed of the cheapest methods for making 
gas, and is establishing a plant on an immense 
scale, having portioned off the’ city so as to 
supply it from a dozen great gas works apd 
storage houses. Its capital is $10,000,000. ° 

When gas was introduced in New York its 
price was $10 per 1,000 feet. In the ’40s it 
was down to $4, in the 60s it was &3, in the 
“0s $2.50 and 82.25. From 1880 to 1884, inclu- 
sive, it was €2.25. A few years ago it was re- 
duced to $1.75, and, by act of the legislature, 
it was last year brought down to $1.25. 

For nearly sixty-five years the gas consum- 
ers of New York have been waging war with 
the gas producers. The points in dispute have 
mainly been the measurements of the meter, 
the quality of the gas furnished, what the 
price should be per 1,000 feet, and, lastly, the 
extent to which the companies should be 
placed under public control. The scene of 
battle has been shifted about, through the 
courts, the legislature, and the press. The 
history of the long struggle is to be gleaned 
from numerous suits at law, from many legis- 
lative reports, and from even larger volumes 
of scrap books prepared by organizations 
which have kept up the fight on the com- 
panies, The writer will chiefly confine bim- 
self to quotations from the report of the sen- 
ate investigating committee of 1885, and from 
prominent New York newspapers. 

The senate committee, in its report. brought 
out certain fucts in connection with the his- 
tory of several of the companies which they 
doubtless would have preferred to be forgot- 
ten. In the increase of the capital of the New 
York company in 1871 from $1,000,000 te 
£4,000,000, no money was contributed, the ad- 
ditional $3,000,000 merely representing ac- 
cumulated values in real estate and earnings, 
The transactions of the Metropolitan com- 
pany were complicated through large and 
frequent real estate purchases and sales hav- 
ing no connection with the gas producing 
business) When the Mutual company in- 
creased its,capital stock in 1870, only fifty per 
cent was paid in. The president of the com- 
pany, in testifying before the committee, said | 
that he, with two partners, had charge of the 
construction of the company’s works; his 
partners were both dead, and he could not | 
give the cost of construction. After the Mu- 
nicipal company absorbed the Knickerbocker, 
the books of the latter company were lost. In 
none of the companies did the sum tvtal of 
the certificates of stock bear any relation to 
the money capital paid in or the cost of con- 
struction of plant. Of the $5,000,000 capital 
of the Mutual, $1,500,000 was in bonds deliv- 
ered to stockholders. Of the Equitable’s 
$3,000,000, $1,000,000 was in bonds. | 

The president of one of the companies testi- 
fled before the committee that during the five | 
years, 1880 to 1884, an “honorable mutual 
understanding existed” with regard to rates 
between the Harlem, Municipal, Knicker- 
bocker, New York, Manhattan and Mutual 
companies. Further testimony showed that 
the “understanding” was an explicit pooling 
arrangement by which it was stipulated that 
there should be no soliciting of customers, no | 
special inducements given, no competing maius | 
laid, and that a committee of supervision 
should be employed to enforce the provisions 
of the pool agreement. 

The committee reported to the senate that 
in the ten years from 1875 to 1885, $74,656,885 
had been paid by New York city gas con- 
sumers to the gas companies, and that of this 
amount nearly one-half, $30,074,715, was clear 
profit. In 1884 New York’s gas bill was 
$9,000,000. In these ten years the consumers 
had paid ten per cent on the aggregate capi- 
tal of the companies and a further amount 
nearly sufficient to duplicate the present gas 
system. Testimony was given before the 
committee that in six years the Municipal 
company paid to its stockholders in dividends 
€3,600,000 on $3,000,000 capital, though there 
were no means of finding out how much of 
this capital was fictitious. At the end of that 
time, moreover, the Municipal had $6,600,000 
stock in the Consolidated company. Upon an 
actual investment of $750,000 in 1823 the New 
York company had paid $22,171,336, a rate of 
47 6-10 per cent per annum for sixty-two years. 
In the Consolidated company its stock repre- 
sented an annual dividend of its original 
stock of 70 per cent. The average dividend 
of the Manhattan fur seven years was about 
25 per cent on its nominal capital. 

Other features of interest to consumers were 
contained in the committee’s report. The mul- 
tiplication of gas mains in New York was men- 
tioned as an evil of consequence. At some 
points the pipes formed a network that left no 
rocm for improvements. The total number of 
miles of mains, according to the published re- 
port of the companies, was 877, while in the 
city there were only 442 miles of streets. The 
committee declared that competition had, in 
the case of the gas companies of New York, 
resulted in combination and higher prices. 
There was no provision of the law prescribing 
the degree of purity of the gas supplied in the 
city, and no protection of consumers against 
the losses Sroush inaccurate meters. The 
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office of fuspector of gas meters was ae 
judged useless. The cause of large gas bills 
with lower rates was greatly due to excessive 
pressure in the street pipes. 

By the allotment of the capital of the Con- 
solidated company to the six old companies 
merged in it, the increase in the capitalization 
of the companies was shown by witnesses to 
be from $17,000,000 to 839,000,000. The com- 
mittee pointed out that, even to its legislative 
mind, &7,781,000 of the $39,000,000 was water. 
Experts, it reported, had shown that the 
value of agas plant should be estimated in 
proportion to its capacity to produce gas, the 
ratio of capital necessary to produce 1,000 feet 
diminishing as the amount produced increases. 
Averages of capital to 1,000 feet had been 
found to be as follows: In Great Britain, 
$3.25; in London, 338; in France, $2, and 
nowhere in America was the average Known 
to exceed $5. 
dated company averaged $8.75 to 1,000 fect. 

As has been said, the price of gas was low- 
ered to $1.25 per 1,000 feet last May by act of 
the legislature. An officer of a@ gas corpora- 
tion, an expert, told the writer that within 
forty-eight hours after the jaw went into 
operation the gas companies were manufact- 
uring an impure quality of gas and had in- 
creased the pressure in the mains. In a news 
article published on the 3d ult., the Herald 
gave uunicrous instances of complaints of in- 
creased gas bills from consumers in many 
parts of the city. Qn the question of pressure 
the senate committee quoted Professor 
Presco-English, United States superintendent 
of gus at Washington, as saying: “An iim- 


portant fact with which every household, 


should be made acquainted is that the quan- 
tity of light given cff by gas burners depends 
very much upon the pressure with which it is 
forced through the jet.” Professor Horsford 
of Harvard was also quoted: ‘When gas 
rushes from the burner under high pressure it 
mixes quickly with the air and is consumed 
without time being given for the carbon to 
become Juminous.” 

The city directory gives the ‘names of a 
a dozen gas consumers’ protective or benef 
societies and companies. Their ee 
would indicate that there is a profit in watch- 
ing gas bills. 

It is comforting, injcollating?facts relating 
to reform. to be able to quote from others 
working upon the same subject, even if 
one is often obliged otherwise to differ from 
them. Comprehensive statements of the 
broader facts relating to the subject of gas 
supply are ready to hand, and inferences of 
the most radical sort) bave been reached by 
authorities from some of whom thorough re- 
formers usually expect but little aid. Wecan 
therefore safely glide to our conclusions by 
the easy route of quotation. 

In a letter to the public, written in 1884, 
John H. Sherwood said: “The millions of 
money the New York gas companies have un- 
fairly taken from the consumers in the last 
thirty years will greatly exceed the sum 
total heretofore gained by all other rings and 
monopolies in this metropolis. They hold 
charters and franchises, but they make no 
sworn statements to the public of earnings 
and expenses. The franchises should have 
yielded 80,000,000. By a cunning device 
which consumers do not understand “bills con- 
tinue to increase. These greedy sharpers 
make up their own bills and measure their 
gas with their own meters, and not one of ten 
thousand consumers understands enough of 
the mystery of the meter to know how to de- 
tect fraud or error in his bill.” 

From a Zriéune editorial, March 22, 1885: 
“For the past ten years a profit of $1.08 per 
1,000 feet of gas has been made. In the case 
of the gas companies there seems no way of 
avoiding the conclusion that monopoly has 
been systematically abused. The gas com- 
panies certainly have foreed upon the people 
the necessity of considering some means of 
restriction or regulation, since it is obvious 
that their own methed has more resembled 
pillage than the responsible transactions of 
legitimate business. That the situation is in- 
tolerable is, however, far plainer than the 
way to amend it. The people of New York 
have had good reason to shrink from any sug- 
gestion of municipal control in such matters, 
and yet it is doubtful whether the most 
corrupt and inefficient public administration 
could have taken as much out of the pockets 
of the taxpayers as these private corpora- 
tions have done. Inall between 830,000,000 
and $40,000,000 more tnan was reasonable 
appears to have been extorted from the con- 
sumers, and it is difficult to believe that any- 
public bureau could have squandered or 
stolen as much as that, even with far: more 
laxity than is now possible.” 

From a TZitmes editorial, Nov. 26, 1885: 
“When several gas companies exist and are 
consolidated together, and in the process the 
aggregate capital on which dividends are to 
be paid is raised from $17.000,000 to &39,000, 
000, there is not much prospect that gas will 
be cheapened. Low prices can be looked for 
from a monopoly only in case it is held under 
a strict public supervision and control, and is 
compelled to diminish its dividends and_ its 
prices to reasonable figures. Kept to itself it 
will be guided by the ordinary selfishness that 
leads corporation managers and others to 
take all they can safely get.” The Timesthen 
proceeds to show that the capital of the com- 
panies was increased so that a property that 
had been vielding a twenty-one. per cent divi- 
dend would appear to be yielding but seven 
per cent. 

In itsissne of Jan. 24, 1886, the Frening Post, 
in an editorial, reviewed in general. the ques- 
tion of the gus supply: for. cities, copiously 
quoting statistics. In 1853 it'said London had 
thirteen companies. In 1883 there were” but 
three, the rest having been absorbed by those 
in existence. Even before the gas companies 
were finally recognized to be ‘practical mo- 
nopolies, an attempt had beer made to regu- 
late the maximutn price of gas and. its qual- 
itv. A sliding scale of prices is now in foree, 
the consumer being tenefited according to the 
amount burned. The city of Birmingham 
bought its gas works from a private 
company jin 1875. Since then it has low- 
ered the price, improved the- machinery 
in use, and doubled the earnings, - the. 
latest dividend mentioned being thirty-five 
per cent instead of seventeen, the first one 
made. Nottingham took possession of its fas 
works in 1875. 
price from 3s. 4d. to ad., and its profits 
have risen from £6,040) to £32,000. “Leeiis has 
a record still more striking, the price per 1,000 
feet having been as low as Is. 
city after city hus taken possession of the gas 
supply, until, in 1Ss4, 
were owning and managing their own works. 
The Post cited the opinion of Arthur Silver- 
throne, an expert, as follows: “The event has 
proved that nothing could be more. felicitous 
than the way i: 
tics have managed eveu the largest gas un- 
dertakings confided to their care, and I fear- 
lessly assert that these unpaid bodies have 
achieved far superior results to these ob- 
tained under the directorate of private com- 
panies.” In Germany, in 1860, there were 2t8 
gas companies, sixty-six being municipal, and 
200 private. In 1883 there were 600 com- 
panies, 200 public and private. Of. 164 
leading companies, eighty-cight were public. 
More than 7,000,000 inhabitants were supplied 
by public works, while 4,500,000 were supplied 
from private sources. The cautions Post 
thought that municipal gas works “seem des- 
tined, in Europe at least, to supplant entirely 
private undertakings.” 

From an editor ial, Brooklyn Jinies, Dee. yo 
1885: “The cure is simple. Let the city— 
every city in which it is not done already— 
take charge of the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of yas. «The management of the water 
bureau of Brooklyn is economical, efficient 
and satisfactory. There ought to be a gas 
bureau equally well managed.” 

From an editorial, Journal of Commerce, 
January 6, 1886: “The private citizen who 
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But the capital of the Consoli- | 


ly favored few. 


‘for. personal loans. 


It has in ten years reduced the } 


In England 


160 towns and cities ! 


:Whiech the municipal authori- } 


“per cent upome its “investments at: t 


i be desired. 


1887. 


hates sumptuary laws cannot find a sound ob- 
jection to the manufacturing of gas by cities, 
towns and villages, and its distribution to the 
inhabitants, like water, at cost. Herein is the 
best remedy for the exaction of gas com- 
panies.” 
The argument need not be Jengthened. 
Nothing more need be said to convince the 
fair-minded reader that New York is. pre- 
pared for city ownership of its gas works. 


Landlord and Tenant in Texas. 


Correspondence Toiedo Industrial News. 

1 would like to speak of the renting system 
in Texas. Falls county is one of the leading 
cotton raising counties in the — state, 
but most of the farmers are renters. 
If a landlord has a large ‘farm, say 
1,000 acres, to rent, he asks a cash rent of 
$5 to $8 per acre. If he rents on shares, he 
furnishes team and seed and gets one-half. 
Many of those who work on shares have to let 
the landlord do all the selling until he gets his 
share of the crop. The majority of. the rent- 
ers have to gct their supplics on time, cither 
by giving a mortgage on: their. stuck. or by 
eetting the landlord to stand for it. When 

renter “buys a sack of second grade. flour, 149 
A he pays $1.50 cash; if he buys on time 
they add twenty-tive cents for interest. Que. 
old colored renter who bought on time had to 
pay 3500 for bacon in one year, but that was 
on account of short weight, large profit and 
eighteen per cent interest. I was told of one 
farmer who had his horses, grain und cow 
levied on because his landlord claimed he 
owed him 37, but the strangest part was that 
the roods were suld before judgment Was 
rendered. 

The renters say they raise from $300. to $700 
worth of cotton to the family, but it. would 
be a hard matter to lind $5 in cash. in their 
homes on the Ist of January. 

One of the rich merchants of Martin, the 
county seat, boasts that if he was to close the 
mortgages he has on the stock in Falls county 
there would not bea half crop raised. The 
landlords say that the knights will have to 
farm post oak lands and ant hills next: year, 
but they are still organizing and making the 
best members we have. We nre also on food 
terms with the alliance and hope to. do good 
for the cuuse. 


A Landed Aristocracy in Clevetand.t 
Cleveland Labor Herald. 
Only eight per cent of the voting population 


gg 


-of this city own their own homes. or a board 


or a shingle they can call their own, and this 
arises from the fact that opportunities for 
owning land are cut off, and the ability of 
retaining itis only possible to the exceptional- 
The taxes are enormously 
high and pauperizing on the little homestead, 
and nominally light on the ‘large estate. 
Thousands of acres are held without i improve- 
ment and almost without tax, waiting for 
population to give them increased value. 
Great, broad tracts meet the eye all over this 
city everywhere one looks, waiting for the 
presence of more men and women tu increase 
their value, while the owner is resting in: an 
easy chair watching their coming with, an 
eagle eye. 

This may be all right, but our sense of. jus- 
tice does not so teach. Society gives the lund 

value, and society should have the benefit. 
What a man earns by labor, industry and sav- 
ing frem it is his own, and he should be pro- 
tected in its absolute possession, but the value 
which society gives, by the simple act of com- 
ing together, is not his, because_he has done 
nothing to enhance its value. Society. owns 
the increase because it causes en increase. 


We Think. So, Too. 
Santa Barbara (Cal.) Herald. 

There is no denying the fact that the land 
theories of Henry George are gaining ground 
very rapidly among the masses. There are 
evidences that the civilized portion of muan- 
kind are preparing te enter upon a revolution 
of opinion that is going to effect marked 
changes in the world’s social fabric. When 
this revolution comes, as it. seems certain to 
come, no other question will be affected:as 
that of land values. Itis only a short time 
since the teachings of Henry George were 
treated with derision, and were laughed at as 
vagaries. It was not dreamed that his theo- 
ries would ever gain a foothold. among -the 
people. But George’s land theories “have 
grown until they have grown into a great 
issue. The eagerness of the masses to hear 
George and read his writings on the subject. is 
evidence of the rapid spread of his doctrines, 
His teachings are no longer. derided. His 
theories of land ownership are no longer ridi- 
culed. The weapon of ridicule only rebounds 
against those who attempt to overthrow 
George by itsuse. . . .. The land question. 
is destined to become a leading. question ‘In 


our national politics before aan years, n 


our judgment. 


The Berkshire Life. 


In conjunction with the thirty-fifth annual statement 
of tte Berkshire Life Insurance’ company, and: in’ aec- 
cordance with annual custom, the directors have made: 
the following report to the members of the corperation: 

The thirty-fif{th annual statement: of theo trénsurer, | 
covering the business of the, year 1886, is herewith sub- 
mitted. 

The continuing prosperity ot the company (is shown 
by: its gains inassets, income, surpius, the number of its 
members, and fn the amount of insurance: outstanding. 

The policy account shows that.7,822° policies were: in 
force December 81, 1586, for -Si7,877,227.° The inerease 
during the year has been 735 policies. for $1,667,613. 

The treasurer’s statement has -been examined and 
approved by the auditors appointed at the last annual 
meeting. 


During the year the: Hon. John K. Tar bee: insurance 


commissioner, made the triennial examination required: 
by the statutes of the conlmouwealth. “He allowet as 
reasonable the chilmed market value of. the commer cial 


_securities: owned by the company, and was. 


with the sufficiency of the collateral: held: ais 
The-valuation of the compa) 
estate he thought reasonable, and that) the mortgage 
founs had: been’ plaved. with judgment’ and) care. 
concluded his reportias fuilows: 

“The wholly satisfactory. condition of. the nifidire of: 


this compuny, found by the triennial eXimination three 
years ago, is fully sustained, by the present excunina- 


tion’? 

The aggregate of par ments: nile 
during the past ive vears. ts’ $3,082, 727,65 

This.1s-brief, but tu telling dou ie: 
pith and marrow, and abounds inc orm for tt ng ass " 
to the friends and polley hoklers of. the Berksitre rf 
that such assuraunee Was needed, or that: any body: for: 
aninstant thought ef ques ning the dinanciwt. condi- 
tion and progress of the Ber! pled 


i a policy hoiders 


: hay ea ei aio} from: antl 


attenbion.. 


“Qne of thems: the 
That-this mangement ' 
pr udence and areas wellas Seat nd: ‘aunty j 
In-dits low. ratios of mortality and expense.” The 
chusetts life reports show that: during: the last. te 
years oe ay er a Tenclo or Merial ity. to amonat aM r 


actos in that state asa . Wholee x “aittere en 


L represents $4,750,003 per year during: thet: pe 


saving indeath elilins of $47,500,000, by th 
hiubtheir mortality been as loves that Gf 
shire. Sophie 
The 
economical methods, and yet the Berkshire 
expenses: of management. to ‘income jist Year $3. 
per cent less, than the average eaperientedt ‘by 
Massachusetts companies.. 
The ability and skill of the Berkshire manzgemen 
strikingly shown by its interest account, whielh 


Massachusetts ° Sompanies ure “allo noted: (for: 
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PEONAGE IN MEXICO. 


Correspondence Hackettstown, N. J., Gazette, 

The citizen of the United States who fondly 
fancies that since the emancipation proclama. 
tion slavery has ceased to exist on. this con. 
tinent, has only to come down: here to EI 
Paso, look across the narrow ribbon’ of: the 
Rio Grande and see the institution. Sourishing 


in all its. pristine: ugliness... _ he only differs 
ence between the system of peonage of Mex- 
ico and negro slavery is alto they in favor 
of the latter. There were kin  mSters in the 


south, of course, plenty of theng;: hes aatt does 
not alter the fact that when ee, t leived 
good treatment it was, in most ies be- 
cause they were “property.” A “‘likely® 
negro, worth all the way from 31,200 to 31,800, 
would no more be mistreated or overworked: 
thana thoroughbred horse of-sinilar value. 
Peonage (pronounced, by the way, pea 
“OWN ge, accent on the first syllable), is sim 
ple in theory and complex: in practice. I¢j ig 
the attaching of labor for. debt. A species of 
judgement is obtained, and au man’s Serviced. 
belong to the creditor until the debt is Wiped 
out. Sofarit might be worse, but (and here 
is the rub), the obligation does not end with 
the de ior, but, like the ‘Witch’s curse in 
“Ruddygore,” becomes. hereditary and de- 
scends from father to son until satisfied. Thig 
fact, and the further fact that the bulk of. 
Mexican peons are not the original debtors, 
but the descendants of debtors, would seem, 
to indicate that a race of acti digals had 
once existed i in the land; but e contrary, 
The iusreds 


Not one in. 1 500 can base t up. 

of accounts. A peon is alle 

a few chackos a day, and a chacko ) 

cent anda quarter. Out of this his food and 
clothing are charged up, and oceasionally in- 
terest is added to the original amount. So it 
can be readily seen that: instead of decreas 
ing, the debt is gradually growing larcer and 
larger, and the condition of the poor re 
more and more hopeless. 

Such is peonage, compared to ‘which: Rus- 
sian serfdom was a pleasant state-of ‘society. 
The further inland the more peons, and the 
arable lands. of Sonora. and Chihuahua. are 
tilled ‘almost exclusively by them. A large 
farm in these districts resembles a slave plane 

tation, except that no care whatever is paid 
to the condition of the peopie. They: are not 
worth it. At the mines the same state of 
things exists, and whether in the shaft or chili 
patch the peon werks on, doggedly, hope- 
lessly, helplessly, ~ bern to it and. knowing 
nothing better or beyond. Food and cloth- 
ing are Kept near the vanishing point. A 
little maize and a few chili pods. suffice 
for’ one, and a pair of overalls, a cotton 
shirt. and) straw~ sombrero. for ‘the other. 
A pair of cowhide boots are a usual re- 

ward of merit, and as they are used only on 
feast days, they will last.a: peom all his. life, 
and probably descend with the peonage to his 
sen. The women wear cheap calico dresses, 
and the children nothing at all. An outlay of 
a few dollars will clothe a whole family fora 
year, and’ an actual calculation shows that 
they’ consume about eight cer vorth of food 
a week per capita. - 

Women can be peoned. as well as men, and 
the wife and children of a peon, regardlessof 
sex, share his burden of bondage. The rich 
old Mexicans are generally on the lookout for 
especial victims, and if they take a fancy to 
any pretty girl, lose no time in peoning her 
nearest nile “rejatives. A good many of them. 
are notorivus for this sort of thi 
soit qui mal y pense.” It is ostensibly done in 
the letter of the law, but the heartbreaking 
stories of all human ties dissevered, of fami- 
lies shattered and lives wrecked, would make 


many a sad volume if’ Bale Lae truth were 


‘should allow o 


j ing in Spanish, “have 


He 5 


Mexicans. are 


teld: 

The first peon I ever saw was at Paso del 
Norte, the Mexican town opposite EL. Paso. 
T was talking to aranchman when his wagon 
was driven up by a native, the most. wretch- 
edly clad that. I had ever seen. The weather 
was rather raw, but'all the man had on was 
a pair of ragg¢ed and ‘blue: cott on @ crolls a 
“hickory” shirt and. a hat. He 
footed and breathed into his numbed haids 
to warm them while he waited. Phad known 
the. raucher as a liberal man and had no 
hesitancy In. expressing. my. surprise that he 
ve his servants to go so 
‘“Pshaw, ™ he saitk. Jaugbing, “he isn’t @ 
servant: he’s a peon.? aan 
7 “But why don’t ¥ 

53? 


a dress 1 comfortably 


cf " 5 Bole at that som- 

brero. I paid $3 for. that.” 
The shivering © wretch. had: on 

trimmed with imitation bullion. 


. ‘Ty Po ai 


x caudy felt, 


bok at his pants? 
“Confound his pants! 
e like. ostriches 
have something on their head: the 
for ‘their bodies. Give a man. 
with a few rosettes on te and 
shawl to wrap over her he 

to them whether you ¢ 

more or not. Here Pedro,’ * he. added: speal- 
you! enough clothes to 


I tell you these 
as long as they 
don’t. care 

. sombrero 
woman. & 


‘Thadn more to. say. 


effort is made to treat ‘peons ike Shain ‘be 
ings. 


Tf the smallpox, 2 common senso 


there breaks out ine color 


Tt is. full ok i 


ESI: i! 


would be. 


ceededkits total denth claims from. organization of the «| 


company to date. The assumptions of the compasy, 
well as the laws of: Massachusetts, called for. $24 & $2,599 
in Interest snings by the Berkshire in 1S§ 

interest receipts. were! SiS8,615.7.. or cae 

than solvency required. That is, for eac 
the company was called upon to earn itorecety 


ties > and. egalte 
ged deal Rag been t ile and written 


es in subterran an 


‘and re- 
Jittle of 
chew. little is 
: aoe 


ty ase Fiibnone : 
There whole famili 
grinding awe ay. al det ts ‘the; 


monte, or was S EenIpE 


The company’s assumptions and tae law. $.0F Massachu-.j 


setts require an inter est earning of four “per centiupe 

the.company’s reserve fund. 4 Phe company: Retually re 
celved, within: fraction, ‘six per The favorite 
investment. of the Berkshire is: mort 


meet Lhe Interest: earnings: which. solvency: require 
liow well placed is the company’s. comthience in thls, 

class of securities Is attested by the fact that its mort- 
age account as a whole during the thirty-five yearn of 
the conipany’s history stands without the loss of a dol- 
liv offeither principal. or interest. The company. has 
paid.to its. policy holders In'tne lust seven ve assum 
greater than tts. present net assets, and yeu ithas ¢ on- 
tinuously increased its membership, its income, Its sur- 
plus, ils dividends to:.members. and. tts assets. Its*in- 
vestments are in the best of securities, without: a: dol- 
lar in speculative stocks, and its surplus is all that cun 
Its managers are proved. by # continuous 
reeord of duty well done to be men cf sound: business 
judgment, able financiers and falthful and conscientious 
trustees of the charge committed to thelr cure, 

What better can be said of any life company? 
- For rates and circulars descriptive of the new five- 


year dividend policy now being Issued by the Berk- 


shire, address George W. English, manager for New 
‘York and New Jersey, 271 Broadway. New York. 
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INTO BUSINESS. 
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londly que PROFITS OF THE RETAIL GROCER 
claro goiuG TO ENRICH THE LANDLORD. 
8S ©Com- 
to : 4 Harédworkiug ‘Claes ef Strerekecpers— 
= the Lens Hours for Empleyers and Clerke— 
— A Usien with Many Cbjecte—Fighting 
r pos Food Adalteration. 
favor A «riter of TRE STANDARDS staff spent.a 
in the - pour the other day in conversation with 
it dosa yr. Charles F. Bussing, president of the cen- 
eived association of retail merchants of New 
en, be- York and vicinity, and learned a good deal 
likely” gbout the life of the average New York re- 
61,809, gail grocer. THE STANDARD’S man, with his 
rorked jend reformer’s instincts, wanted to know 
alue. pow many grocers were in business in the 
. pee ity, to what extent they felt the lines of 
is sim eompetition that are tightening in every busi- 
. itis and, moreover, how tbe landjord is re- 
cies of sded by the grocer. 
-rvices Wr. Bussing soou showed that he was the 
wiped gight man to answer such questions, for he 
d@ here pad been in the grocery business more than a 
d with of a century. was possessed of all the 
ree im documents of the Relail Grocers’ Publishing 
ad _de- company, of which he is treasurer and man- 
- This eger, and is thoroughly acquainted with the 
ullc of work of the Retail Grocers’ union. The facts 
gene by him are in substance as follows: 
us had Jn New York city there are nearly 5,000 
trary, getail grocers. The cost of grocery stores 
acredi- ganges from $500 10 $5,000. On the avenues 
ses is the corner grocery stores rent, on the aver- 
things, for between $1,000 and #1,500, while the 
| form gmailer stores on the side streets rent at from 
st only to $800. The leases are usually for three 
bout a though occasionally they are for five. 
od and Asto the question of rent, Mr. Bussing bad 
ally im po besitation in saying that it was almost in- 
Rois wariably the case that if the tenant could 
acreas- gtand an increase, the landlord insisted on 
er and beving it. He was in business for him- 
wretch geif for many years, and his landlord 
: ve bim his place at a lower rate than 
h Rus iteould have been rented for another busi 
ociety, pes. He was not unmindful of that fact, but 
ind the be answered the question as a general ques- 
um are ¢@on. There was a complaint among grocers 
\ Jarge teat rents went up in proportion to their busi- 
e plan poss or even beyond. A bad feature that 
is paid shad to contend against was the exor- 
are noe Qitent rents which liquor stores paid. A 
tate of might be doing a fair business aud be 
or chili ‘ gble to pay a pretty hich rent; but if a liquor 
hope- dealer bid against him for his corner he would 
nowmg got be able to get the place. He imew of a 
| clothe ease in point occurring lately. A grocer who 
int. A bad built up a trade on a corner in the course 
suffice of a five years’ lease was told by his landlord 
cotton that the latter could get $500 more thar the 
other, was paying. The grocer replied that 
ial re be could not afford to pay that, muck more; 
only on thet, in addition to his living, be was not 
is life, maling more than $500. The landlord, of 
e to his eourse, took the offer tnade him, and the 
lresses, grocer had to move away. Itturned out that 
tlay of the man who obtained the “new lease was 
ly for & simply a speculator, uot intending to occupy 
ws thas the premises himself. He took a three years’ 
of food Jease of the place and sold it for $1,400. Mr. 
Bussing, continuing, disposed of the next ques- 
en, and tion by suving that renis were very high, go- 
dless of ing higher; that landlords took good care to 
he rich get whatever they could, as was to be expect- 
cout for ed, and that agents or speculators were it 
ancy te the real estate market ready to tempt land- 
ing her lords by offers of higher rents than they were 
<Soni f In New York there are more grocery stores 
déne in than ever in proportion to the population. 
reaking There is not much encouragement for clerks 
€ fami- fe enter the business, the gains being but: small, 


Paraty 


wo business do a man’s own qualities count for 
" gnore than in the grocery line. Constant labor 
and ciose supervisicn will bring to one man a 
paying custcm where another could not make 
ends meet. The dealings are on small margins, 


ae and small leaks have to be watched. In the 
Whedbee “. .gourse of a week a grocer works on the aver- 
veather age sixteen hoursa day. On Saturday mauy 
ene @ grocer rises at 3 a. m. and is at work until 
Meas “ Competition is forcing many grocers to cut- 
fe Gng rates to an extent that can be looked 
h a dus wpon only as fcolish. At one store a “leader” 
Pa ee wili be made of soap, at another of sugar, at 
hat he encther of canned gocds, etc., and each 
soe “leader” will be sold at wholesale rates. A 
‘ had lately said to Mr. Bussing that he 
sont @ eould take a market basket aud go from one 
grocer’s to another, purchasing “leaders,” 
ortably and fill it up with articles bought at prices 
as low as the grocers themselves had paid for 
at some 
i.Five years ago the retail grocers’ union 
dy felt, was formed, and it now hes a membership 
eumbering eight hundred. It. has ‘aims and 
objects enough to make it a very live associa- 
. these tion. for it is intended to foster a social feel- 
1s they tng among the members of the trade, bringing 
n't care manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers to- 
mbrero gether “on a platform that shall guarantee 
oman & their equal trade rights and mutually adjust 
all — the different questions which may arise on 
oy thing that broad platform by arbitration.” It also 
i aims at preventing wholesale houses selling 
thes to at retail to private families; at keeping a 
. blacklist of <‘beats;” at maintaining an intel- 
srin. ligence bureau; a headquarters for the buying 
TiOr B® end selling of stores, and a library contain- 
1am be- fing books useful to the grocer and clerk; at 
disease seforming abuses in the present system of in- 
hey are Specting and sealing weights and measures; 
At the. watching legislation affecting the trade: regu- 
revolt- Jating peddling, buying and selling vegetables 
written and fruits by the weight instead of by the 
ay but i Measure; at protection against adulterations: 
convics @bortening the hours of labor and establishing 
carly as & fund for the benefit of the widows and or: 
lreds of pbans of deceased members. Lustly, at trade 
aday’s arbitration. 
not say The retail grocers’ union issues a weekly 
i them publication, the Retail Grocers’ Advocate. It 
acan OF ia ly printed magazine of forty- 
is hu @ight paves. 
lar; bud At the headquarters of the union at 213 
unusual st Twenty-third street, a few doors east of 
1e cruel avenue, there are many evidences of 
fe, who the energy and prosperity of the umon. A 
ck, and | Aga office and the manager’s room are on 
e. This ground floor, while the upper floors are 
and re- Gaken up with the bureau of intelligence, the 
littie of and the hall of the union. Through 
little the bureau last year nearly 500 clerks obtained 
There Situations. 
pines che Ninety per cent of the grocers of New 
in” 16 as York, Mr. Bussing says, are Plattdeutsche. 
unicora _ Sally one-half of them have been grocer’s 
wearily @lerks. The clerk usually receives about €25 
more 68 ®month and his bourd and washing. Some 
ncestor @f the more frugal among them save 8200 a 
vak tos Year out of their eurnings. In the casc of an 
are a8 ustrious, econumical clerk who desires to 
2d som $9 into business his “boss” will usually recom- 
as done. mend him to the wholesale dealer and indorse 
2o0rance Notes. 
e some The prevention of the adulteration of 
it being ies is avery important question with 
least im grocers everywhere. <A national pure 
regime. Sood convention was held last January io 
guished Washington and was attended by many of 
fore be the leading wholesale and retail grocers of 
as fast the country. The convention urged the 
| ery by congress of a bill preventing the 
al adulteration of food and drugs and 
the regulation of adulterations not detri- 
uestions mental. The retail grocers’ union of New 
rity, for ork was represented at the national con- 
le more Venticn, and its position relative to adultera- 
Money is the same as that of the men who 
reulates formed the convention. What the grocers 
ner, tbe Gre Willing to do with oleomargarine serves 
ape pe rity an example of their attitude on the ques- 
through a They will not countenance the selling 


ine as butter nor the preparation 
ped arine so as to resemble butter. If 
;@/ecmargarine can be sold simply for what it 


Is, at prices which show what it is, and with- 
out any attempt to counterfeit. butter, the 
Brocers think it isa proper article for sale. 
As a matter of fact, however, in the present 
state of public opinion, Mr. Bussing says that 
the grocer who should stamp his oleo- 
Margarine as such and sell it for such would 
find it trying to his butter trade. 

Probably more than any other business, the 


frocers preserve the old-time relations be-: 


tween employer and employed. The factory 
system, or great central store system, has not 
superseded the small concern, and yet there 
are large grocery houses in New York doing 
business with all parts of the city and cutting 
in on the trade of the small local grocers. 
Still, in the grocery store there are ordinarily 
the proprietor of modest means, the one or two 
men hired for wages who may entertain a 
hope that their small earnings may some day 
bring them to the possession of a little place 
of their own, and the one or two boys as be- 
ginners. But the cdds against the success of 
each class are great and increasing. 

This is, of course, but a hasty glance at the 
state of the grocery business in New York. 
Yet it shows ina broad and general way a 
few of its leading features. We are seeking 
information as to the relations of this line of 
business to our social organization, and to us 
it seems that the points most prominent are, 
(1) the right—and the custom—of a landlord 
to compel a hard-working tenant to surrender 
to him a part, and often a large part, of the 
proceeds of the tenant’s industry; (2) the 
lengths to which competition has gone; (8) the 
diminishing opportunities for clerks either to 
go into business for themselves or enter into 
any other occupation which will give them 
and their f2milies a decent living, und (4) the 
formation cf a union by the retail grocers. 
Never have mei of a trade, either as employ- 
ers or employes, been brought together, either 
socially or for business purposes, without 
some discussion of every phase of their inter- 
ests and grievamces. The retail grocers have 
meny published aims for their union, but they 
will unavoidably fall into the discussion of 
others not published. As the landlords’ ex- 
actions increase with dimiuvished profits, and 
the grocers find themselves as a body almost 
reduced to servants of landjords, they will 
find themselves seeking the underlying cause 
of their troult'+s. The doctrine of men’s 
natural rights to land are now everywhere 
agitated, and those of the grocers who have 
not already looked into the question will be 
urged to its discussion by their necessities. 


A NEW CHURCH MINISTER SPEAKS. 


Kev. Gustave Seiche of 'Wellsville, Mo., 
Thinks **The Standard” Preachesthe True 
Dectrine. 


WELLSVILLE, Mo., April 22—About one 
year and a half ago I read with great inter- 
est, pleasure and profit your useful work on 
“Progress and Poverty.” . 

I think the position taken by you is the sine 
qua non of all true and lasting social and 
political reforms. You avoid in your pro- 
posed reform, the unjust and self-destructive 
features of the theories advanced by the so- 
called socialists, by which all proper individu- 
ality is doomed to destruction. But your 
system would call into play, and into the 
fullest pessible development, all the different 
features and faculties peculiar to each indi- 
vidual. You guarantee to every one a full 
reward for his labor, which he can use as his 
own property as he pleases. According to 
this—having in view the abolishment of all 
unjust monopolies—every individual would be 
poor or rich, according to his idleness or 
diligence, and each would find his 
proper place in his community, according to 
his powers, capacities and requirements, 
physically, intellectually and morally. Our 
present labor organizations are also nothing 
but temporary makeshifts. They are the 
extreme opposites of heartless and unjust 
monopolies and suffer in themselves from an 
unjust deprivation of a proper individual 
freedom. Every ‘labor union should study 
“Procress and Poverty” in order to find the 
correct solution of all labor troubles and 
riddles. 

Tue Stanparp has reached me, and I like it 
very much. Your reform views are here only 
known in the form of a caricature or a bug? 
bear from misrepresentations. I will find 
opportunities to correct them by means of 
papers and the speaker’s rostrum. Only the 
useless drones in the beehive of mankind who 
subsist and fatten on the work of other men 
can object to the free soil theory. 

GusTAaVE REICHE. 


Large Meneurcs for the Knights. 

LIVERMORE, Me.—I was much pleased with 
your article in THE Stanparp of April 23, en- 
titled “The Knights and Politics.” I believe that 
the knights are fast causing the living ideas 
to become laws of the land, and also are 
studying those economic principles which can- 
not fail to lead them to that large measure of 
legislation to which you refer. I see you 
have printed that principle in our preamble 
which relates to land. That is the living idea, 
but is not all thet is taught me in regard to 
our naturai birthright. In the preamblie to 
the constitution for local assemblies of the K. 
of L. the following appears: “Among the 
higher duties that should be taught in every 
L..A. are man’s inalienable inheritance and 
right to a share, for use, of the soil, and that 
the right to life carries with it the raght to the 
means of living; and that all statutes that ob- 
struct or deny these rights are wrong, unjust, 
and must give way.” Also in article XI is 
found: “Political economy should be freely and 
exhaustively discussed, that we may realize ex- 
actly where we stand and where we con- 
sistently belong.” This is the large measure 
of legislation which we are bound to demand 
when we can as a whole see into the beauties 
of “Progress and Poverty.” 


Balcimorcans Discussing Economic 'iQues- 
tions. 

BALTIMORE, Md., April 25.—The Henry 
George social science club met last night. 
The attendance was encouraging and the dis- 
cussion able and spirited. It was decided 
that charitable institutions were palliatives of 
distress, and that the true aim of the well dis- 
posed should be to abolish poverty by seeking 
and abolishing the cause. It was resolved 
that “the projectors of the proposed stcel 
works at Tivoli have an opportunity to do in- 
calculable good by instructing the people in 
the only true and natural method of raising 
public revenue—that is, a tax on land values. 
That a suggestion is made that the promoters 
of the steel works apply to the legislature for 
a town charter, the main provision of which 
shali be that all iinprovements in said town 
shall be forever exempt from taxation; that 
this is the only method by which capital and 
labor can receive just rewards, and that the 
object of passing the resolution is a hope that 
other towns may follow suit if one town is 
started upon a land value tax basis.” 

JOHN SALMON, vice-president. 


Can Stand the Present System. 

Heroumson, Kan.—The reading of “Pro- 
gress and Poverty” has been worth many 
thousands of dollars to me, as it showed me 
the importance of making investments in land 
under the present social system. This has 
caused me to make investments and these in- 
vestments have grown upon my hands in 
value. Since coming here I have made twice 
as much by the rise of land as by the vractice 
of my profession, and every dollar of this is 
made at the expense of the poorest people. I 
now feel that ee, I — on the 
present system if others can, but wi ways 
rejoice in the triumph of truth and justice. 
THE STaNDARD is doing @ very great work, 
a eco Sau haem - 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Interest and Usary. 

BLOOMFIELD, N. J., April 27.—-In the Answers 
to Queries in a recent number of THe STANpD- 
ARD it is affirmed that the premmum upon 
money is usury, but that interest for the use 
of capital “can harm no one”—“diminishes no 
one’s’ wages.” Being in some doubt as to 
what is THe SranDARD’s distinction, defi- 
nitely, between the terms “usury” and “in- 
terest,” I would inquire: What specific rate 
of interest per annum do you think would be 
just to borrowers and lenders—alike equi- 
table to capitalist and laborer? I have my- 
self quite positive opinions, based upon the 
writings of Proudhon, Eellogg and others 
who have investigated the subject more thor- 
oughly than most of us. Mr. Kellogg, in his 
profound work, written after ripe years and 
large expericnce as a business man, came to 
this conclusion: ‘However fertile a country 
may be, interest, even at two per cent, will 
inevitably oppress the producers.” Was he 
not correct, and are not his predictions, as 
they seem to have been, coming to pass in the 
experience of the Amcrican people? It seems 
tomeit is “lawful interest” that is hurting 
the producers—not as yet, in this country, 
land monopoly. If I could borraw of the 
government $2,000 upen as favorable terms as 
the rational banker can get his money, I could 
soon put mysclf upon the land if I desired to 
farm, and could stay there without fear of 
eviction by any moncy lender. Mornis. 

We would no more undertake to fix a 
specific rate of interest than a specific rate 
of wages, a specific rate of production or a 
specific rate of rainfall. Your difficulty, 
as well as that of the authors you cite, lics 
in treating interest as an incident solely of 
borrowing and lending, whereas it is an in- 
cident of exchange. Suppose you havea 
dollat’s worth of wheat, and that in a 
given time you may, by planting it, re- 
ceive two dollars over and above wages 
and rent; then to induce you to turn that 
wheat into flour and to keep the flour for 
the same period of time for the con- 
venience of the consumer, you must also 
receive two dollars over and above wages 
and rent. If, in the ordinary course of 
trade, the consumer would take the flour 
in less time you would accept less interest. 
But suppose some one wants to borrow 
vour dollar for the period that it would 
take the wheat to grow and ripen; then he 
must pay you the ircrease, over and above 

rages and rent, that you could get by 
sowing the wheat or by making and _ stor- 
ing the flours Interest is the economic 
increase of wealth which arises in a condi- 
tion of absolute free trade between nations, 
states and individuals; usury is a premium 
paid by a debtor for the use of a legal 
tender with which to liquidate his debt, 
under circumstances respecting the creation 
of legal tender which permits of ‘‘corner- 
ing” it. 

When Mr. Kellogg says that ‘interest 
even at two per cent will inevitable op- 
press the producers,” he may be right or 
wrong, according to circumstances which 
he does not state. If there is absolute free 
trade, two per cent, or ten or twenty per 
eent, if sucha rate prevailed, would not 
only not oppress the producer, but would 
be evidence of his prosperity, because the 
rate would be the net increase attaching 
to capital and would be accompanied by a 
corresponding increase of wages and 
diminution of rent. Under such circum- 
stances if a man_ borrowed capital at 
twenty per cent it would prove that he 
could make more by borrowing capital at 
that rate than by making his own capital. 
But, though twenty per cent interest 
would not oppress if it were the net in- 
crease attaching to capital, two per cent 
would oppress if it were a deduction from 
wages. To say that “interest, even at two 
per cent, will inevitably oppress the 
producers” is like saving that wages, even 
ata dollar a day, will inevitably bankrupt 
the employer. Interest, after all, is only a 
form of wages. It is the product of a 
product, the wages of wages, and is gov- 
erned by the same law, rising as wages rise 
and falling as wages fall. 

There is no such thing as “lawful in- 
terest” except between borrower and 
lender, and then only in exceptional cases. 
When economic interest is high, interest 
laws do not make the lender’s interest low. 
They only incite to law breaking and 
perjury. And when economic interest is 
low the legal rate, if higher, does not pre- 
vail among borrowers and lenders. But 
outside of borrowing and lending there is a 
vast field upon which interest laws can- 
not intrude. The merchant receives in- 
terest as part of his protits which no 
lerislature can regulate; and with the 
merebant are the farmer, the stock raiser 
and all that host of producers who are en- 
gaged in exchange. 

If the government came into the market 
as a general lender of capital, lending it for 
producing purposes only, ata low rate of 
interest, it would have the effect of reduc- 
ing all interest, and, along with interest, 
wages also; and all that the producer 
gained as a borrower he would lese as a 
producer. No one would benefit by it but 
landowners, whose rent would go up ata 
bound, in respunse to the greater demand 
for land that would immediately result. 
The farmer—as a farmer, and not as a 
land owner—would gain nothing if, indeed, 
he did not lose. He would get less com- 
pensation for the element of time that 
enters into his productions, as would every 
other producer of capital in its vital forms, 
and consequently, under the economic luw 
of interest, producers of inert ferms of 
capital; and everyone would find it so 
much more diflicult to get land on account 
of its higher value that there would be a 
vast accession to the wage working class, 
in which competition for employment 
would be so much more intense that wages 
would fall. For the government to lend 
any applicant $2,000 at low interest would 
have much the same effect on industry as if 
it provided every applicant with laborers at 
low wages. Times of prosperity are 
marked by high wages and high interest; 
in periods of depression wages and interest 
are low. 

If you wil! divest your mind of the notion 
that interest attaches only to borrowing 
and lending, and carefully read every chap- 
ter of the third book of ‘Progress and 
Poverty,” you will better understand our 
reasons for these views. 


More Light on This Subject. 

Pottstowy, Pa., April 26.—THE StTanp- 
ARD is certainly an adept in successfully 
answering the numerous and knotty ques- 
tions constantly presented for its consid- 
eration and explanation. Especially are its 
comparisons excellent and well fitting except 
in answer to “H. L. P.” last week in regard to 
the wickedness of taking interest or usury, as 
he evidently believes it to be. There the 
comparisons, instead of being in the nature of 
“parallels,” appear more like “angles;” and 
while I am open to conviction in this, as well 
as ail other matters, I feel more inclined than 
ever to tuke sides with ‘“tother fellow.” What 


I ohiect to is this, that you compare an ani- 
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ma], bird or growing grain with an inanimate 
dolar or sum of money, which in the case al- 
luded to does not convey the proper idea, 
because tu the labor given by man fo the rais- 
ing of an animal, bird or quantity of grain, 
there is an additional labor bestowed thereon 
by an unseen power, which we call ‘‘nature,” 
and which uadoubtedly adds to the value of 
the same. It is not thus with the inanimate 
thing called “money,” the representative of 
values; and said rep-sesentative of values 
‘annot be increased nor diminished by any 
process generated within itself. Only as that 
which it in a peculiar way represents—the 
labor of mankind, or of man and ‘“‘nature” 
conibined—is multiplied, or destroyed, so can 
this representative of the value thereof be 
properly and justly mereased or diminished, 
although the aggregate of money in propor- 
tion to the value of tne aggregated products 
of labor is very insignificant. 

This is written to have you give a further 
elucidation of the subject, for I am not en- 
tirely sure that all interest is unjust, especialiy 
after reading the Pentateuch of Modern Re- 
form, the five books of Henry George. 

B. F. F. 

You are right in your idea that inert 
labor products do not increase in value 
witbout labor. But you should not regard 
money as an inanimate product of labor; 
it is not a product of labor at all. It is a 
medium of exchange adopted by the com- 
mon consent of 4 community, or, as we 
should say, a product of law. As a medium 
of exchange it represents all forms of labor 
product, vital and inert alike. Therefore, 
he who to-day lends a hundred dollars in 
money, receiving it back with an increase 
two months hence, has in effect done the 
same thing as if he had with his hundred 
dollars bought a field of growing grain to- 
day, to sell two months hence for what he 
paid and an increase. Unless he could get 
as much by lending his money as by buy- 
ing the grain he would not lend. He 
would buy the grain. 

Exchange tends toan equilibrium. One 
transaction must vield, all things consid- 
ered, the same profit as another. If any 
kind of transaction yields extraordinary 
profit it becomes a favorite investment 
until competition brings its profit to a level 
with ordinary profit. So, if it be more 
profitable to produce or deal in the vital 
products of labor than in the inert pro- 
ducts, the driit of industry will be toward 
the production of vital things, until from 
greater competition the profit of producing 
them falls, and from less competition the 
profit of producing inert objects rises. 
Inert products do not produce interest 
naturally as vital products do; but by rea- 
reason of the interchangeability of all 
forms éf wealth there is a tendency to a 
common level of profit, in consequence of 
which inert products produce interest com- 
mercially. But this commercial or eco- 
nomic interest is not at the expense of 
wages; itis at the expense of natural in- 
terest, of the interest that vital products 
produce. 

Read again, and with care, chapters 
three and five, book three, of ‘Progress 
and Poverty.” 

The Logical Outcome. 

New ORLEANS, April 10.—I am much inter- 
ested in the study of the land question. Is 
not the logical outcome of the doctrine social- 
ism? The greater includes the less, conse- 
quently land must include its products, such 
as corn, Wheat, cotton and rice—the human 
factor being entitled to his labor only. More 
rigidly, nan himself is a land product, and 
consequently owes to society his efforts, and 
in return socicty owes him his needs. Or, as 
Louis Blanc puts it: “From each according to 
his ability; to cach according to his needs.” 
Is not the capitalist who in famine corners 
rice in India just as deadly a foe to humanity 
as the noble lord of Englund, who evicts bis 
tenants to make a deer park? 

JAMES MIDDLETON. 

The idea of taxing land values leads to 
socialism—to a better social condition; but 
it does not lead to state socialism, nor to 
your idea of socialism. In this connection 
you would find the twenty-eighth chapter of 
“Protection or Free Trade” interesting. 

It is quite true that the greater includes 
the less, and consequently, that land in- 
cludes, in w sense, “its products, such as 
corn, wheat, cotton and rice,” and even man 
himself. In the same sense water includes 
all water, that which has been conducted 
to a reservoir as well as that which is in the 
natural spring; that which in the form of 
vapor drives a railway train across the 
continent as well as that which flows over 
the bed of a river. But there is a 
great difference between the natural spring 
and the water in the reservoir, between the 
flowing river and steam in the boiler of a 
locomotive. That difference is due to 
labor. So with the soil and its products. 
One is the natural source, the other is the 
labor product—the thing brought forth or 
produced from the source. 

You say the human factor of production 
is entitled to his labor only. But the hu- 
man factor does not labor for his labor; 
he labors for the product of bis la- 
bor, for the thing which his labor brings 
forth from the common source, aud which 
in time returns to that source again and 
again. When the human factor brings 
forth food, which consists of a combina- 
tion of labor and land, he does not sepa- 
rate the labor from the iand and eat that; 
he eats the whole product, land and all. If 
it were otherwise, he might better eat the 
labor in the first place, and save himself 
the trouble of combining it with land. 

We do not believe that society owes any 
man anything, nor that any man owes his 
efforts to sccicty. Man comes into society 
with a birthright—the right to equal nat- 
ural opportunities during his lifetime, the 
right to an equal participation in the value 
of the land on which his maker places 
him. Society has no right to deprive him 
of this, but it does not owe him anything 
he does not earn. 

The man who corners food is a foe to 
humanity; but private ownership of the 
natural source of food is an essential pre- 
requisite to cornering food. No one can 
corner sleam so long as natural water 
fountains and fuel are accessible; but if 
they be cornered, then steam may be cor- 
nered, tov. 


Eight Questions Answered. 


CHAMPION, Trumbull Co., Ohio.—Please 
answer a few questions for one who knows 
the farmers as a class huve very hard times, 
and believes they have more reason to corn- 
plain of their lot than any cther class of 
laborers, and sees no hope from either of the 
old parties ard pledges his hearty support to 
the one of united labor. (1) Does not a tax 
upon any article increase its price tu the con- 
sumer? (2) Can you tax the farm more than 
it is now taxed without increasing the price of 
food? (8) Will any man care as well for a 
rented farm as he would if it were his own! 
{4) Does not our foreign commerce prove that 
the farmer is the least protected by tariff of 
any class of laborers ifi our land, for do we 
not already compete with ‘he pauper labor of 
the world and our young men crowd every 
branch of labor in the nation? (5) If it was 
not for their love of home and a life of 
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independence would not the farmers in a mass 
leave their homes for other occupations! 
(6) Should we not encourage ownership of 
hémes and to that end exempt them to a 
certain amcunt from all debt and taxes/ 
(7) Is not a direct tax the most just one? 
(8) If so, why exempt billions of dollars of 
aggregated cupital and tax bread, for should 
not aggregated capital and not labor bear the 
burden of taxation? A. D. PRENTICE. 

(1) Upon acommodity produced by labor, 
yes. > 

(2) A taxon the value of the land of a 
farm, as distinguished from the value of 
its improvements, would not increase the 
price of food. . 

(3) No. Most farms now are rented, or 
what is much the same thing, mortgaged. 
A land value tax would abolish this condi- 
tion and give to every one who wanted it 
a home farm under a lower tax than ten- 
ant farmers now pay. 

(4) The tariff is specially burdensome to 
farmers. 

(5) They are leaving now as rapidly as 
they can be driven out. 

(6) Yes. It would not be necessary to 
make such exemptions from taxation, how- 
ever, if all taxes were placed on land values, 
for that would make free and accessible 
land so plentiful that any one could have a 
home without tax. 

(7) Yes. 

.(8) A tax on capital of any kind is nota 
direct tax. It is ultimately paid by. the 
consumer, 


Coat of Taxation. 

PROVIDENCE, April 26.—Will you answer, as. 
near as you can, the following questions: 

(1) Under the present system.:of collecting 
taxes or revenues, hew many officeholders are 
there, and what does it cost the government ? 

(2) About how many office holders would be 
needed under your systemé# 3B. VAaLLetr. 

(1) There are. a great variety of federal 
officers, a large number of state officers in 
each state, some inevery county and one 
or more in every township and munici- 
pality, all engaged in the business of layy- 
ing and collecting taxes. We cannot 
undertake to ascertain the number or their 
cost. 

(2) All federal cfficers now engaged in 
collecting customs and internal revenue 
duties would be no longer required, nor 
would there be any need for state, county, 
township or municipal officers, who are 
exclusively engaged in laying and collect- 
ing personal property taxes, while the 
duties, and consequently the expense, of 
officers whose functions relate to the reve- 
nue generally would be very greatly dimin- 
ished. 


The Relations of Employers and:Employed. 


CuicaGo, March 24.—You teach that the 
real conflict is between land owners on the one 
side and labor and capital on the other. In 
other words, rent, by reason of private own- 
ership of land, increasing with production, 
swallows up the rightful share of capital as 
well as of labor. This is reasonably true, but 
would not the present relations of capitalists 
and wage workers be unchanged, or wouid 
not the laborer be as much as ever at the 
mercy of employers? J. M. 

No. Speculative land values would dis- 
appear, and free land would be so plentiful 
everywhere that no man would be com- 
pelled to work for another for a living. 
Whoever worked for another then would 
do so because he wished to avoid the re- 
sponsibility of management, or because he 
could make more in that way, or for some 
similar reason; no one would do it for a 
mere living, as so many are forced to now. 
This would thoroughly deplete the glut in 
the labor market. And while the supply 
of men seeking employment would be thus 
diminished, a new and growing demand 
for laborers would arise from a cause which 
would still further reduce the supply. Many 
men of moderate means who now work for 
wages would go into business for them- 
selves, thus at once diminishing the num- 
ber of wage workers and increasing the 
number of employers. No amount of im- 
migration—land values being taxed away 
and an adequate supply of accessible free 
land thus kept up—could counteract the 
effect of this in making working men free 
contractors and raising wages. The pres- 
ent relations of emplovers and wage work- 
ers would be nominally unchanged, but the 
laborer would be no longer at the mercy of 
employers. Industry then would be co- 
operative in distribution as well as in pro- 
duction. 

Read chapter two, book nine, of ‘‘Pro- 
gress and Poverty.” 


Mortgage Investments. 

Conway Sprincs, Kan., March 21.—I have 
worked and saved $500. If I lend that money 
to a present land owner, secured by mort- 
gage, how willmy claim be affected by the 
carrying out of the principles of the new 
party of land reformers? I can sce how the 
new system would abolish poverty and raise 
wages, but I do not see exactly how it would 
affect savings invested in loans on land. 

Taos. Hunt. 

If you see how this method of taxation 
‘svould abolish poverty and raise wazes,” 
do you not see enough? If you- could buy 
the abolition of poverty with your $509, 
would it not be a good investment for your- 
self and your children? How else could 
you invest that sum so as to secure pretec- 
tion from the miseries of poverty or to be 
insured against low wages while vou work? 

The tax would affect savings invested in 
loans on lands precisely as it would affect 
savings invested in the purchase of Jands. 
If the lands were improved, the improve- 
ments would stand as security; but ‘as for 
the land itself, if the tax were imposed to 
the full limit of value, the owner would 
probably let you foreclose, in which case 
the Jand would come into your possession, 
while the former owner might take up a 
piece of free land in the neighborhood, 
The investments of savings in mortgages 
on land values is the same in morals and 
law as investments of savings in mort- 
gages on “niggers” was before the war, 
and will be affected by the land tax in the 
same way that “nigger” mortgages were 
affected by emancipation, save this, that 
the agitation preceding the adoption of 
this tax will tend to reduce land values 
more and more as its adoption approaches, 
and the subsequent extension of the tax to 
the full value of land will be gradual, in 
consequence of which losses on investments 
in that kind of “property” will be so dis- 
tributed that no one will lose in great 
degree. 


The Same Price for the Same Privilece. | 


HaMILTON, O., April 8.—Suppose I purchase 
a lot for $500 and put $1,000 in improvements 
upon it; then suppose another buys a lot right 
alongside of mine for 2500 and is not able to 
build on it. Now, according to your views, I | 
should pay no more tax than the man that | 
does not improve. Is this your principle in | 
regard to this tax business? 

C. W. LYNCH. 


Yes. The man who is unable to improve 
can have no other motive in buying that 
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lot than to make a profit out of the artificial 
scarcity of a creation of the Almighty— 
land. Whether he be poor orrich, he is 
in this relation a mere speculator in the 


necessities of the community. He has no 
more right to keep that land vacant, thus 
depriving others of their natural. right, 
without paying the value over to the com- 
munity, than he would have to keep a 
theater seat vacant, thus depriving others 
of an opportunity to see the play, without 
paying the manager the price of the seat, 
And as a manager would rather fill his 
theater at a moderate price than to have it 
continually empty, though every seat were 
paid for ata good price, so it would ba 
better for the community to make your 
tax less than that of your dog in the man- 
ger neighbor. By improving you confer 
a benefit on every class in the community; 
you help to make business. brisk, .employ- 
ment regular and wages high. But your 
neichbor curses the community; he helps 
to reduce opportunities for employment, to 
make trade stagnant and to reduce wages. 
If he had made that lot or bought it of 
some one who did make it, he might do as 
he pleased about usiug it. If he refused 
to use it or to sell it, any one who wanted 
it might make another one, and no harm 
would be done. But as the Father of all 
made the iot for those who need it, and as_ 
ihe process of manufacture has not yet 
been discovered by man, and so far as city 
lots are concerned will not be until a 
fourth dimension of space is demonstrated, 
harm is done by his attempt at specula- 
tion. Since he has the same natural and 
social advantages that you have, it is just 
that he should pay the same price for it; 
and.as that price belongs of right to the 
community, it is equitable to tax you and 
him alike. 


A Good Scheme. 


Cannon Fa.ys, Minn., March 24.—I still 
insist that a company organized. for the pur- 
pose of holding real estate and leasing out on 
life Icases is a good idea and can be prao- 
ticable. If not, why not? ~ 

' _ Utysses TANNER. . 

It is an excellent idea—for the stock 
holders—and that it is practicable admits 
of no doubt.. It is not even necessary to 
make the leases for life. Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor and the Collegiate church of New 
York have proved its excellence in the case 
of leases that run no longer than twenty. 
one years, 


There Will Be Enough. 

Brookturn, March 30.—Would. not the tax- 
ing of land values alone so reduce the value 
of land that. the revenue derived therefrom 
would he insufficient to mect the requirements 
of government? [ can, of course, see that 
this would do away with a vast army of gov- 
ernment leeches, but even then it would re- 
quire avery large amount to carry on the 
national, state and municipal affairs. 

GEORGE GILBERT. 

You are right in supposing that the land 
value tax would greatly reduce both land 
values and the expenses of government. 
A large proportion of land values now are 
speculative, while a vast proportion of gove 
ernment expense may be traced to our land 
and taxation system. Your letter shows 
that you understand this without further 
explanation. But your fears that there 
would not be enough values left for public 
purposes are unfounded. There is proba- 
bly no county in the United States, and — 
certainly no state, where there is not enough 
land offering exceptional advantag 
occupier to pay any legitimate public ex- 
pense. 

Read the -two articles, “Sailors? Snug 
Harbor” and “Randall's Farm,” in Nos. 12 
and 14 of THE STANDARD. . 


“The Standard’ in California. < 

San Francisco, April 23.—THEe STanpDarp. 
comes to me every week with a new feast. of 
fat things. Weare having a surfeit here now 
of journalistic “enterprise” in the shape of 
immense blankets of papers every morning 
filled with the most nauseating rot.. We hava 
dished up to us whole columns of stuff, which 
Lhave in my disgust christened “hogwash.” 
It is not elegant, but it expresses my feelings. 
The people are dying for want of. knowledge, 
aud that is the stuff that is gathered out of 
the gutters of thought and carried. around the 
world on the electric wires. What a desecra- 
tion of the gifts of. God! When our glorious 
martyr Dr. McGlynn went to Cincinnati: the 
only item of news we got here about bim was 
the episode in which the crank Byrne figured, 
When you spoke there we never heard a word. | 
of it until Tue Stranparp came. We still 
continue our weekly meetings here and 
read a chapter of ‘Progress and Poverty” at 
every meeting. The interest is increasing. 
Judge Maguire is receiving a good many lete 
ters from different points in the interior of 
the state, and [believe we shall be able te 
make a good showing « year from next fall 
In my own experience, men who could. not be 
induced to think on the lund question a few 
months ego, are now inquiring the way ta 
Zion, with their faces thitherward.. I had a 
talk on the street to-day with a man who told 
mea few weeks ago that be did not believe iz 
Henry George's theories. | When I left bum to- 
day he asked me to let him bave some of our 
land and labor iitevature. He promised to. 
eall and cet it, and if he does not come IT will 
send it to-him. Wehave just had printed a 
declaration of principles and a formof consti+ 
tution and by-lews for clubs. Our friend 
Barry, of the Ster, is a thorough land man 
now. Dr. MeGlynn’s brotheris now. a member 
of our club. What wonders have the last ning: 
vears wrought!) Utell you,.the God. of. hosts 
is with us. IT wish we had about 310,000 to 
evangelize this state with. IT often regret 
our lack of means to carry on our work with, 
But we are the Lord’s.poor, and He will take 
care of us. Josepa LEGGETT. 


Louisville Has.a Club. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 24—A Henry 
George club was organized in this city last 
nicht. We hope todo some good. Weare 
inearnest. We intend to have a library of 


Henry George’s works, to. study these doc 
to others, 
W. Dz 


trines carefully and then teach them 
W. 
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BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This Magazine portrays Amerie 
can thought and Jife from ocean to 
ocean, is filled with pure high«class 
literature, and can be safely wele 
comed in any family circle. 


PRICE 25c. OR $3 A YEAR BY MAIL, 


Sample Copy of current number mailed upon ree 
ceipt of 25 cts.; bach numbers, 15 cts 


Premium List with cither. 
Address: 


R. T. BUSH & 80N, Publishers, 
130 & 132 Pearl St., N. Ve 
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WHAT BUSINESS MEN SAY. 


Tho Land Decrrine Rapidiv Gaining Ground 
with Thinking People. 


Scores of letters are received every day 


at Tae Sranparp office from people inter- 


ested in the progress of the land movement. 
Some come from men and women who have 
been pushing the idcas of radical iand reform 
for years, and masy are written by people rep- 
resenting all stages of mental progress to- 
ward an acceptance of them, and who ask 
for more light. Very frequently the writers 
desire to know if the truths at the bottom of 
the great questicn—the economic laws of 
wages, rent and interest, and the justice of 
the remedy advocated—are making much 
headway with the public. Will men study 
them? Can they be fixed in the minds of men 
of average intelligence? Will men doing 
business on a moderate capital be able to see 
ary relief in the land doctrine tothem! Do 
they not regard it, rather, as a part of the 
distinctly wage workers’ agitation, and the 
sort of impractical theory that ignorant and 
reckless men wildJy snatch from the air to 
ecommunistic schemes? Are they not 
almost entirely under the influence of the old 
press, which professes to have the opin- 
fon that “George's theories are exploded,” 
that “the land question is an Irish question 
brought to this country by demagogues,” that 
“tonest business men will never tolcrate such 
doctrines for a moment?” etc., etc. 
As Tae Staxparp’s columns have shown, 
one of its writers has spent a good deal of 


fame lately in interviewing New, York business 


men on, in brief, the subject of their getting 
along in the world. He has found a cordial 
geception in nearly every store which he has 
entered. THE StanpDarD was known to ail, 
and even those who had not read it had heard 
good reports of it and believed it was doing 
eommendable work in agitating against 
monopolies. The number of storekeepcrs who 
said they had voted for Henry George last 
fall was surprisingly large. That this class 
of the community is deeply concerned with 
the industrial situation is shown in many 
ways. An expression of some of their views 
may throw some light on the queries alluded 
to as made by correspondents of this paper. 
A gentleman who has held one of the first 
positions in the city government, and whose 
pame is known to every citizen of New York, 
said this week to the writer: “George is un- 
doubiedly right. People who don’t under- 
stand him now will do so before long. The 
wealthy land monopolists of this city are tax- 


_ {ng its iabor and capital to a point beyond all 


reason. There should be no such fortunes as 
we see invested in land speculation. The man 
who looks forward to having $40,000 or $50,- 
900 accumulated in a lifetime isthe best man 
for the community.” 

A bookseller and stationer said he was “a 
George man" of long-standing, and discussed 
the land question whenever a eustomer showed 
a disposition to enguge ina talk on the sub- 

He had found that the tax collector 
was @ man watched by all property holders, 
and that they were familiar with the indirect 
forms of taxation. He easily made converts 
fo the proposition that men should not be 
taxed for their improvements. If a house is 
to be taxed as soon as it is put up on a vacant 
Jot, why not tax the furniture and pictures by 
an assessment similar to that put on the 
bouse? He was confident,that the land value 
tax was obtaining numerous new supporters 
in his quarter of the city. 

The editor of a trade newspaper was asked 
by the writer about a month ago for some in- 
formation for THz Sranparp, and, after giv- 
ing it, said: “What is it, anyhow, that George 
wants! Tell me plainly, inas few words as 
you can. With all the racket about it and 
about the labor question, I really do not know 
why George wants the land, or exactly what 
the land has to do with hard times, according 
to the theory of landreformers.” <A start be- 


’ {ng given him on the spot in the right direc- 


tion, the editor looked further into the sub- 
ject, and put a “feeler” in his paper to see 
what his readers thought. The result has 
been such a volume of correspondence favor- 
able to the land doctrine that the editor is 
convinced that his readers as a body are ripe 
for its discussion. 

Frequent mention is made by men who are 
well-to-do of the fact that the influence of 
the muiti-millionaires is being felt in every 
avenue of trade or investment. The value of 
land near all the business centers of the coun- 
try is affected by the great syndicates that 
have actually teken up the whole United 
States as their field of operations. Invest- 
menisare being made in vast areasof land 
mear the cities with no thought of improving 
them, but only with the intention of holding 
them for sale or rent in the future. The sort 
of speculating in land that was done years 
ago was entirely different, and a fall in land 
‘walues quickly precipitated the financial fail- 
ures of over-venturesome speculative capital- 
ists, but many of those now investing are the 
gnonopolists who are simply putting away 

ions of their surplus profits, irrespective 
of the smaller ups and downs of real estate, 
with confidence that years hence good value 
will be coming from the investment. A citi- 
gen of Harlem pointed out a tract of about 
150 acres in the city, which hesaid was owned 
by a millionaire family, aud which would not 
be improved until the surrounding neighbor- 
hood was well built up. “That family,” said 
he, “‘can afford to let that land lie unoccupied 
for thirty or forty vears. But they wi!! be 
winners in the end.” A wholesale dealer 
down tcwn advanced a similar conviction. 
Be said that in his part of the city rents were 
directly influenced by the princely fortunes of 
gmonopolists, for the investments made by 
them in real estate were rather for their de- 
ecendants than for themselves. Land owner- 
ship they looked to in order to guarantee per- 
petuity to their fortunes. 

*The power of landlords to imposea tax 
wpon active capita! and labor,” said another 
gentleman interviewed, ‘‘comes from their 
ownership of the land and not from the own- 
ership of property in general. The landlord 
is given the privilege of taxing the two active 
factors in production, just as George says. 
The landlords, taken asa class, enjoy a mo- 
gopoly. The men of New York who use 
their capital in carrying on business and the 
snen who have their labor only to support 
themselves with must pay the !andlord what- 
ever he can get out of them; and in these days 
of competition it is about everything except a 
living. It does not matier whether the busi- 
ness done is large or small, the effect is the 
game on the man conducting it. The small 
cigar dealer, who clears a few dollars a week 
$n his little place, gives the landlord almost 
@s much as he makes for himself, and the ten- 
ant occupant of a first-class hotel uptown 
Gnds his rent going up in proportion as le in- 
greases his business. Of two cases with which 
{ am acquainted one was such a cigar dealer. 
He closed up because of the laudlord’s exac- 
tions. Tae other was a keeper of a hotel, 
who paid 655,000 a year rent at a stand that 
had done but an indifferent business before he 
took possession of it. When his lease expired 
the landlord put up his reut to $80,000.” 

“Bere are some siatistics from Bradstreet’ s,” 
gaid a business man when asked about the 
@rift of affairs as be sawthem. “The failures 
in the first three months of this year in the 
United States have been 3,126, and the liabili- 
ties $29,501,989—less than au average of §10,- 

b00—and the actual assests $15,260,630—less 
than an average of $5,000. Dues not that 
thow who are failing? It is the small business 

men. <And it must be remembered that there 
tre thousands of men who are pinched out of 
susiness who wind up without owing any- 
ding to creditors; and of course Bradstreet’s 
floes not count them. In New York city these 
Pon give 113 failures for three months— 

mea year. Taking in the small fry not 
weed be Bradetrest'g, and I believe that the 


number would be 1,000 for this year. Surely, 
this shows a maladjustment of social organ- 
ization and a tendency to grind out the race 
of small business men.” 

An up town retail dealer said that his land- 
lord had increased his rent, and that he had 
had.a sober talk with him about it. The land- 
lord said he could get the rent he demanded, 
and the storekeeper saw that the argument 
was ended, so faras the landlord was con- 
cerned, with that statement. The.storekeeper 
said that his business was one that added 
character to the neighborhood, that he was 
himself financially a responsible man, and 
that a newcomer might not be able to raise 
tie money to pay the advanced rent. The 
landlord replied that he would take the risks, 
asa tenant would pay the rent if he could 
possibly raise it. This storekeeper voted the 
George ticket last fall. 

“This land reform,” said a business man 
connected with the building trades, ‘is by no 
means a question of the poor against the 
rich. The votes cast, when the matter foes 
to the polls, will not bea census of the poor 
on the one side and of the property holders on 
the other. Far from it. There are thousands 
of the moderately rich who are considering — 
the justice of the iand doctrines advanced by 
THE STANDARD. These men love justice for 
itself. Moreover, the most selfish men think 
of the welfare of their children. A man with, 
say $100,000, has a family of half a dozen_ 
children. He knows he cannot leave them all 
rich. Some of them must go out in the world 
and struggle. That man sees that it is to his 
interest to open up opportunities for his chil- 
dren to have work always. What isto the 
interest of one should be to the interest of all. 
Natural rights, justice to every humnan being 
—these are aims such a man should share in 
common with all citizens, and as a matter of 
fact he often does. Put me down a George 
man.” 

The writer has had many interviews of a 
tenor similar to these. His experience in get- 
ting material for these articles has brought 
him in contact with much that is best in 
human nature. The evident desire of the 
class of men under discussion is to succeed in 
life through their own industry. They de- 
mand a fair field and no favor. They do not 
blindly worship wealth. They are doing 
their own thinking. 


The Czars of Hazie Brook. 
Mauch Chunk Watchman. 

The Freeland Progress says: ‘The oner- 
ators at Hazle Brook have forbidden outside 
merchants to enter that place with goods for 
the company’s employes. Next they will forbid 
any one carrying a package through that place 
without a private mark of the operator. 
From what we can learn Hazle Brook must 
be the meanest place to work at in the Lehigh 
region.” 

The Hazleton Semi-Weekly Siandard says: 
“A similar report came from Silver Brook 
some time ago, which colliery is also partly 
owned by the Hazle Brook company.” 

And yet there is no need of a land question 
in this “free” country. Pshaw! we can twist 
the tail of the British lion all out of shape at 
our indignation meetings to protest aguinst 
landlord despotism in other lands, but for the 
millions of landless serfs in America we have 
only studied indifference. The “owners”. of 
the roads, lands, ete., at Hazle Brook, are as 
despotic in the assumption of their ‘‘vested 
interests,” in the land that has been stolen by 
law from the people, as any foreign potentate 
or prince could possible be. Here is a case 
that comes right home to the people. Have 
the people of Hazle Brook any rights which 
the czars of Hazle Brook are bound to respect! 
If they are correct in the position they take, 
what 1s there to prevent them from practically 
owning the workers living on ‘“‘their” land? 


Where Is the Confiscation f¢ 
Winnipeg industrial News. 

By the creation of the city of Winnipeg and 
the influx of population the Jands near to it 
have increased in value from fifty to one 
thousand per cent. How? Not by one single 
day's labor on the part of their owners, not 
by any monetary outlay, by no exertion what- 
ever on their part—but by the creation of a 
populous center in close proximity—by the 
arrival and settlement of the pecris in that 
center. Consequently the peop e made that 
increased value, and the people should reap 
the reward that their presence and their labor 
in building up that city have created. Is 
there any robbery or confiscation in that? Is 
there any socialism in it? Is it right or just be- 
fore or man that the lazy holder of Jand 
should be made rich by the toil of those who 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brows? 
All that the theories of Henry George ask is 
that the lands made valuabie by this means 
shall be taxed according toa value assess- 
ment and the proceeds be devoted to the com- 
mon good. 


What Rent Means. 


Adelaide (Australia) Our Commonwealth. 


Besides the £40,000,000 which the people are 
at present unjustly assessed for the payment 
to some of their number for the land which 
they use, we have to provide by taxation for 
the interest on all the enormous sums of bor- 
rowed money (about £20,000,000), as well as to 
provide for the cost of government. We have 
stated, and shall continue to repeat uatil 
some of our “eminently respectable” friends 
can prove our statements to be incorrect, that 
the whole of the burdens imposed unjustly on 
the toilers of this colony by the land owners 
is more than equal to the maintenance of the 
people as they at present have to live. The 
rent roll of England and Wales amounts to 
some £6 10s. per head of the population. Ina 
family of seven this would be £45 10s. Query, 
how many thousands of industrious laborers 
have to live on much less? 


-The Scramble Ameng the Oppressed. 
Chicago Enqutfrer. 

The scramble for a chance to live among 
those dispossessed of land, machinery and 
means of life is becoming so intense that 
when once beaten down they are crushed be- 
yond any hope of revival. The struggle is 
certain to become more and more intense, and 
more and more human beings become hope- 
lessly crushed, until the toilers resolve to be 
slaves. no longer; until they demand their 
rights, the natural gifts of earth, the full 
products of their labor, the tools to work 
with, and equal opportunities with all other 
men. There is little hope or satisfaction to 
offer those, to whom doing deeds of charity 
is so sweet; they may relieve hunger fora 
time, while a hundred more starving ones are 
being pushed on, :mpelled by the hidden 
forces so few care to examine. But they can- 
not stop the misery. That will go on until 
we learn a truer and higher civilization than 
any the world has ever known. 

Why the Anti-Poverty Seciecty Exiets. 
Washington National Republican. 

If the present condition of society fairly 
represented its normal state, and if grinding 
poverty is to be always the lot of so large a 
number of our fellow creatures as the New 
York researches of Mrs. Campbell find exist- 
ing proportionately at present, then Chris- 
tianity is a ridiculous falsehood; art, science, 
literature und mechanical invention are as 
important as a Chiuese puzzle; “ale and 
cakes” are the supreme good; Schopenhauer’s 
pessimism is the only rational creed, and 
universal suicide offers the sole remedy for 
the intolerable misery of an accursed human 
race. 


A Wenderfal Machine and Offer. 
Tolntroduce them we will give away 1,000 Self. re 
ating Washing Machines. No labor or washboard. The 
vest in the world. If you Want one write now to THE 
NATIONAL CO., 3% Dey st., N. ¥. 


NLY ESTAB LisH MENT 
IN E WORLD 
that knife plaits velvet without soyury to color or goods, 
Ladies’ and Children’s dresses kilted in the most 
superior mauner und made to fit the hips. 

Fine knife sad accordion plaiting one and a half vards 
deep for frunts and sides of skirts, etc. 

We solicit hand work only, such as is done In first- 
class houses by girls, und not by machinery. There is 
vo plaiting machine yet invented that will do this kind 
of work. All first-class dressinakers know this fact. but 
too well, and this fs 


THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD 
that pretends to do this class of work. 
MRS. M. F. SALLADE, 


No. 8 East 18th st., near Broadway, New York city. 
Formerly 930 Broadway. 
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Third avenue, corner Sth stree Vv 
for enrollment of members. Thursiey: and 


EMBERS OF LABOR ORGANIZA- 

tions -and others wishing to canvass for sub- 
scribers to this paper on a liberal commission are 
invited to send their names and addresses to the 
publishers of THE STANDARD, 3% Aun street, New 
York, 


ANT EOvent SOCIETY. 


REV. EDWARD McGLYNN, D. D., PRESIDENT. 


“ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 

“BUNDAY EVENING, MAY 2 

B Address by , 
a HENRY GEORGE. 


OS 


Binging by 
".- CONCORDIA CHORUS, 
"Under the direction of 


» MISS AGATHA MUNIER. 
ADMISSION (by ticket) FREE. 


Ticketa can be had from members on application In 
front of the Academy on the night of the meeting. 


Reserved seats in boxes, 50 2nd 3% cents. 
(EE 


6 “rE NEW CRUSADERS.” 
“I care not who write the laws of a country so 
long as I can write the people’s songs.” 
We want to re-write some of the laws of our country. 
Let us begin the work by writing and singing the new 
songs of the people. 


MISS AGATHA MUNIER, 


known ‘so well, not only as the former Leader of the 
Choir of St. Stephen’s Roman Catholic church, but for 
her earnest sympathy and active endeavors in behalf 
of the Labor Movement in this city, bas decided to 
organize and instruct several Great Choruses of Male 
and Female voices, enlisted from the ranks of the 
people themselves. It is Miss Munter’s hop@po drill 
these united voices for active work in the Political 
Campaign of the coming fali, when by concerta for the 
benefit of the Labor fund, and by free music at lectures 
and public meetings, the voice of the people may be 
heard in the songs of labcr. 

Applicants for admission to these classes may ad- 
dress or call on MISS MUNIER, at 223 East Thirty- 
second street. 


Ress TRADE MEETINGS 
at Room 24, Cooper Unton, 


Second Tuesday of each month at 8 p. m. ee 


Next meeting May 10. 
Address by. 


EX-GOV. D. H. CHAMBERLAIN. 


WIFI OF 
CINCHONIA, CALISAYA AND CACAO, 
as a 
NUTRITIOUS TONIC’ AND [SPRING MEDICINE 

IT HAS NO SUPERIOR. 


The extensive patronage accorded to this preparation 
by the faculty and the public for many years, sufficient- 
ly guarantee its efficacy in the treatment of those affec- 
Hons in which tonics and recuperatives are indicated. 

3 
persons of delicate stomachs and c. 


D. PERAZA, 
Bole Agent for the United States, 
301 Third ave., cor. 23d st.——1148 Third ave., cor. 67th st. 
NEW YORK. 
A. 


OF TRADE AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND 
LAND AND LABOR CLUBS. 


We have received an order to send a copy of ‘““PRO- 
TECTION AND FREE TRADE” to every trade and 
kabor organization oriand and labor club that may 
wish to have it, up tothe numberof onethousand. A 
copR will be accordingly forwarded to the secretary of 
any labor organization, local assembly of the K. of L. 
or land and labor club on receipt of twelve. cents for 
postage. ~ «HENRY GEORGE & CO. 
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agreeable taste particularly Fe mends it to 
ren. 


TO SECRETARIES 


VINO TRADE UNIONISTS, K. OF L. AND 

OTHERS—Wanted immediately, active and intelli- 
gent gentlemen in every city and town to take sub- 
scriptions for the great work edited by Geo. E. McNeiil 
of ton, “THE LAHOK MOVEMENT.” A masterly 
book, magnificently fllustrated, written by the greatest 
living anthorities on labor questions, including Henry 
George, Rev. Heber Newton, T. V. Powderly, Dr. Ed- 
mun James, John Jarrett, Congressmen Stone and 
O'Neill, &c., &c. Selling rapidly. Call or write at once to 
secure valuable territory C.V. LE CRAW, Manager 
M. W. HAZIN CoO., 64 and 66 West 23d st., New York. 


TAILORs. 


Wg Mr cssEO WELL 


PRINCE ALBERT COAT AND VEST, 
SATIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 


POP LLL 


TROUSERS TO MEASURE, FROM 
BUSINESS SUITS TO MEASURE, From 16.00 
DRESS SUITS TO MEASURE, FROM.. 20.00 
BLUE, BLACK OR BROWN CORK- 
SCREW CUTAWAY COAT & VEST 
TO MEASURE, FROM 
OVERCOATS, QUILTED SILK OR SA- 
TIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 
MEASURE, FROM...........-.00000 


RAHAM 


2i2 BOWERY,NY. - 


OPPOSITE RIVINGTON ST. 


Samples and sSeif- Measurement Chart 
Mailed on Application. 


12.00 


20.00 


IRON AND STEEL WOKKERS. 
O THE IRON AND STEEL WORKERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES:—Lochiel Assembly No. 
$513, K. of L., located at Harrisburg, Pa., has issued a 
call for a convention to be held in National Hall, Fourth 
and State streets, Harrisburg, Pa., on Saturday, June 
4, 188%, for the pu se of forming a National Trade 
District of Iron and Steel Workers of the United States. 
All assemblies of tron and steel workers are requestert 
to send delegates to said convention. 41! delegates 
must come with credentials properly signed and having 
the seal of the Local to which they belong. For further 
information address JOHN CONKLING, Chairman, 1103 
Montgomery st. THOMAS J. RODGERS, 
GEORGE B. MILLER, 
Comunittee, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
OFat B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


2280 Third avenue, cor. 124th streat, 
New York. 


‘Children’s Photographs by instantaneous process a 


specialty 
SHOES. 


AMES BOGAN'S 
BLUE CARD UNION SHOR STORE. . 
Gents’ Fine Shoes from $2 to $6. All styles, shapes 
and widths. BOGAN, 26 Bowery, near Prince street. 
Closed on Sunday. 


U. L. P. MEETINGS. 


~ 


RD ASSEMBLY DISTRICT MEETS 
every Monda” evening. German speaking mem- 

rs every Tuesday evening at Vincent hail, 1807 
ti evening 


} Question. “Tho Foundation of Death.” 


48 pp.; vol. IT. 88 pp.; paper, each, 15c. 


tertan, Philadelphia. 


“NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


UNs* & WAGNALL’S 


we 


(18 AND 20 ASTOR PLACE, N. Y) 
Publications. 


SAM HOBART, THE LOCOMOTIVE EN- 
GINEER. 


A Workingman’s Salution of the Labor Problem. By 
Justin D. Fuitep, D.D. 12 mo. 239 pp.; paper 25 cents; 
cloth, $1.0. © 

“The memoir ts exceedingly well written, and should 
be read and pondered. Mr. Hoburt’s solution of the 
labor problem indicates the possesston of an unusuitl 
amiount of common sense, and is worthy of special at- 
tention.""—Interior, Chicago. 
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LETTERS TO WORKMEN AND LABORERS. 


7 By John Ruskin, LL.D. 4to. in two volumes. Vol. I. 


“Ruskin always fills his renders with delight. One 
goes back to his books with the pleusure felt on their 
‘first perusal. They are a mine of riches.”—The Presby- 


THOUGHTS ON MODERATION. 


- By Axe! Gustafson, author of a Study of ‘the Drink 


A valuable and convenient hand book, full of clear 
and potent arguments against that most fosidfous foe 
to the temperance reform—mcderation. 12%mo, cloth, 40 
centa, 


A STUDY OF THE DRINK QUESTION 


“The Foundation of Death.” By the creat English 
temperance reformer, Axel Gustafson. Pronounced to 
be “The Bible of Temperance. Reformers for Years 
to Come.” Highly commended by all prominent work- 
ers in this reform. Send for descriptive circular. 
Price reduced from $2.00 to $1.60. . By mail, $1.75. 


“BEFORE AN AUDIENCE ; 


Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking.” By Nathan 
Sheppard. <A splendid book for all public speakers. 
The New York Evangelist says: “They are very racy 
and earnest talks, full of sense and most delightfully 
dogmatic. The author knocks to filuders the theories 
of elocyutionists and opposes all their rules with one 
stmple counsel: ‘Wake up your will.’” 12mo., cloth, 
%3 cents. Send for descriptive circular. 


“BATTLE OF BIETIGHEIM.” 


An American bock tbat is creating great interest in 
Europe. [Its author is unknown, and he ts safer to 
Europe to-day because unknown. Just now attention 
fs called in Europe to the striking verifications of 
portions of the remarkable prophesies in thts book. In 
the democratic circles of Rome it hus created a veri- 
tabie sensation. Acopy of it has begn ccnfiscated on the 
Austrian frontier, and the German government fs be- 
Neved to be taking steps to suppress it. Soldiers and 
statesmen in Europe and America have spoken of it fn 
the highest terms. Illuminated paper cover, l2mo., 
50 cents. 


CAPTAIN OF THE JANIZARIES. 


A historic. novel of great value. By James 
M. Ludlow, M. D. It is both a model of 
romance and standard history. Dr. Figidin the New 
York Evangelist says: “It stirs the blood in our veins 
and makes us eager to revisit those lands of the east,. 
the scene of such great events, and on which the 
curtain is to rise again.” The Atlanta Constitution 
says: “The events moveina dazzling procession, with 
raids, battles and intrigues, culminating in the capture 
of Constantinople, which ts described with lurid 
power.” Price §1.50, 


DADDY DAVE. 


By Mary Frances. 12mo., paper 50 cents: Is a 
charming story of southern home life in anti-bellum 
days. It presents a graphic picture and dissipates 
many false ideas. 

“Apart from the character of Daddy, which is drawn 
with consummate art, and his lingo, which is genuine 
negro speech, the description in certain scenes, both in 
point of pathos and humor, are above the average of 
the general tale writer."—Sunday States, New 
Orleans, La. 
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Con TATURAL RIGHTS, NATURAL LIB 
ERTY and NATURAL LAW. An inquiry 
into the causes of social maladjustments. The raticnal, 
just and adequate remedy,” is what its title indicates 
and should be read by everyone. Price, postage pre- 
paid, single copy 15 cents; in quantities of 100 copies 
and upward 10 cents per copy. Address, F. Q. STUART, 
Symes Block, Denver, Colo. : 


R. McGLYNN, T. V. POWDERLY, 
Cardinal Gibbons. Three cabinet photos 2 cents, 
275 per 100. McGILL, 304 Henry street, New York. 


AX REFORMER. 


The first 


Bea published in America, devoted to the 
advocacy of the 


principles of ‘Progress and Poverty.” 


Subscription, one year, with a copy of “Progress and 
Poverty,” given free, M cents; with ‘Progress and Pov- 
erty” and “Social Problems,” 75 cents. 
M. BATTLE, 9 Spruce street, 
New York. 
JHE DEMOCRAT. 
A RADICAL REVIEW MONTHLY. 
The Democrat advocates Land Resumption and those 
reforms which are necessary to made the English peo- 
ple a free people. [t asks “compensation” not for those 
who have benetited by unjust legislation, but for those 
who have suffered thereby. 
For one dollar the Democrat is supplied for 18 months 
to any address in the United States or Canada. 
Address 5 New Bridge street, London, E. C. 


FURNITURE. 
getootieses 


1807 
Cowperthwait 
8 Co. 


Bedding, 


Stoves, ro, 


FURNITURE, 
Refrigerators, Crockery, | 
CARPETS, 


Pictures, Curtains. 


Everything for Housekeeping 


153,155,157, 159, 161, 163, 165 
Chatham Street, | 


193,195,197, 199, 201, 203, 205 


Park Row, 


Bet. City Hall & Chatham Square Elevated 
R. R. Stations, 


NEW YORK. 


Credit or Cash Discount. 


Goods sent everywhere. Price lists mailed 
on application. 


COWPERTHWAIT. 


q7eess BROS., 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND STS. 


CO-OPERATIVE COLONY. 


ERSONS DESIRING HOMESTEAD OR 
seeking investments should join or subscribe to the 
perative Colony Association now organizing for the 

pu e of securing and locating of a sufficient tract of 
available land in the Riv Grande Valley for the carrying . 
on of the business of agriculture and stock raising on 
the co-operative plan. : 
For information and map of New Mexico, address 
SEC’Y CO-OPERATIVE COLONY, 
| 2is, Pueblo, © 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTION 


CHAPTER I.: 


CHAPTER IL: 
CHAPTER III: 


CHAPTER V.: 


CHAPTER X.: 
CHAPTER XI: 


CHAPTER XII: 
CHAPTER XIIL.: A review of the principles advocated 


David Dudley Fiela and Henry George. 


pages. 


CIGARS. _ 
ALWAYS THE SAME. 


ON 


BTRAITON & STORMS CIG 


f Nase UNITY CIGARETTES. 


IE FIRST UNION MADE CIGARETTES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


A union Inbel has been granted for these. cigarcttes 
by the Jackson association. 


ORGANIZED LABOR SHOULD USE NO OTHER 
BRAND. . 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LLL ALLL NP Pe Es ts a td 


FLESe* GEORGE’S NEW BOOK, 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


es 


WITH. ESPECIAL REGARD TO THE 
INTERESTS OF LABOR, 


eee ee 


12mo. Cloth, Price, $1.50. 
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Thbave not only gone over the ground ‘generally tra- 
versed, and examined th# arguments. commonly used, 
but, carrying the inquiry further than. the controver- 
sialists on either side ‘have yet ventured. to go, Lhave 
sought to discover why protection retaing such popular 
strength in spite of all exposures of its fallnecies; to 
trace the conneciion between the tariT question and 
those stil} more important suclal questions, now rapidly 
becoming the “burning questiuns” cf our times; and to 
show to what radical measures the principle of free 
trade logically leads. While pointing out the falsity of 
the belief that tariffs can protect labor, I -have not 
failed to recognize the facts which give this belief 
vitality, and, by an examination of these facts, have 
shown, not only how little the working classes ¢:n hope 
from that mere “revenue reform” which is miscalled 
“free trade,” but how much they have to hope from 
real free trade. By thus harmonizing the truths which 
free traders perceive with the facts that to protectlon- 
ists make their own theory plausible, [ helleve [have 
opened ground upon which those separated by seeming- 
ly irreconcilable differences of opinion may unite for that 
full application of the free trade principle which would 
secure both the largest productaou and the fairest dis- 
tribution of wealth. 

By thus carrying the inquiry beyond the polnt where 

Adam Smith and the writers who have followed him 
have stopped, I believe L have stripped the vexed tariff 
question of its greatest diMiculties, and have cleared 
the way for the settlement of adispute which other- 
wise might goon interminably. The conclusions thus 
reached raise the doctrine of free trade from the 
emasculated form in which it has been taught by the 
Engiish economists tothe fullness in which it was held 
by the predecessors of Adam Smith, those. illustrious 
Frenchmen, with whom originated the motto Laissez 
Satire, and who, whatever may have been the confusions 
of thetr terminology or the faults of their method, 
grasped a central truth which free traders. since their 
time have ignored. 

My effort,in short, has been to make such a candid 
and thurough examination of the tariff question, in ail 
its phases,as would ald men to whom the subject is 
now a perplexing maze to reach clear and firm conclu- 
sions. In this I trust I have done something to inspire 
& movement now faint hearted with the earnestness 
and strength of radical conviction, to prevent the drvi- 
sion Into hostile camps of those whom a common pur- 
pose ought to unite, to give to efforts for the emanctpa- 
tlon of labor greater definiteness of purpose, and to 
eradicate that belief in the opposition of national luter- 
ests which leads peoples, even of the seme blvod and 
tongue, to regard each othec as natural antagonists. 


OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Progress and Poverty, 12mo. cloth..........--.%0.++ 81.00 | 
“ “ 
Soctal Probiems, 12mo. cloth.............. esteceesess 


“ a5: PUPE?... cre recvcoccurenes erscee 
Property in Land, paper..........cce 


The Lund Question, paper....csscccsecscecccccecsece 


1.00 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpald on receipt | 
of price. 


HENRY GEORGE & CoO., 3% Ann street, New York. 


GERMAN EDITION OF “ PROGRESS 
AND POVERTY." | . 


 FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 
Von HENRY GEORGE. 
Price $2.0. 


| 
| 


Address F. GUTSCHOW, | 
$12 California street, San Francisco, Cal 


FJESEY GEORGE'S SOLUTION : 
OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 
WHY I PREACHED ON IT. 
by 
HUGH 0. PENTECOST, 


Minister. to the Bellevilite Avenue Congregational 
Church In Newark, N. J. 


A sixteen-page pamphlet. Price 5. cents. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. Address as above. 


UST OUT. 
4N ACCOUNT OF BAS GEORGE-HEWITT CAM- : 


ate : 


By Louls F. Post and Fred. C. Leubuscher. 
lvol., paper covers. Price, 3 cents. 


CONTENTS: 

History of George’s nomination.—His 
letter to the labor conference.—The platform.—The 
Chickering Hall meeting addressed by Dr. Me- 
Glynn... : 
Formal nomimation.—George’s. speech 
of acceptance. 

Nomination of Hewitt.—Hewltt's let- 
ter to the “Saviors cf Society.”—His speech at 
Cooper Union. 7 


CHAPTER IV.: The correspondence between George 


and Hewitt. 
Mr. George declares his position and an- 
swers questions at Chickering Hall. : 


CHAPTER VI.: Hewitt’s misceNancous speeches, 
CHAPTER VIL: 
CHAPTER VIII: 
CHAPTER IX.: 


i 

' 

| 

| 
George’s meetings and speeches. 

Irving Hall. nee 
Father McGlynn.—The O'Denohue- 
Preston correspondence.—Archbishop. Corrizgan’s 
Pastoral.—George’s Reply. 

The parade, 

The election.—Official canvass of. the 
vote bY election districts.—George’s midnight | 
speecn. ; : 
Permanent organization. 

$ 


by Henry George. 
HENRY GEORGE & Co., 
25 Ann street, New York. 


Address 


HE LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY — 
We are now publishing under the title of .‘'The 


Land and Labor Library” 2 series of short tracts on va- 
rious phases of the socia] problem. These pamphlets 
contain facts, sures and arguments expressed in con- 
else, Vigorgus language easily understood. AS @ means 
of proprganda we recommend them to all who desire to 
help on the movement for socia! reform. Those who 


wish to have these tracts placed where they will do good 
but whoare unable personally to attend to their dis- 
tribution, can remit the price to us, as we have every 
facility for sending them where they are needed and 
will be read. 


The following have already appeared: 

No. 1. “First Priocipies.” By Henry George. 4 pages. 
No. 2 “Land and Taxation.” A conversation between 
4 pages. 


No. 3. ‘The Right to the Use of the Earth.” By Her- 


bert Spencer. 4 pages. 


No. 4. “A Christian Minister on. the Remedy for Pov- 


erty.’? A sermon by the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost of 
Newark, N. J. 2 pages. 


No. 5. “A Sum In Proportion.” By T. L. McCready. a2 


No. 6. “The Settler’s Nightmare.” By Lows F. Post. 


4 pages. 


Revenue.” 


pages. 


Freeland. 


By W.T. Croasdale. 
Field.” 


pages. 


1,00) coples, $3; 5,000 copies 


No. 7. “New York’s Docks: The True Mode of. Raising 
By. J. W. Sullivan. 4 pages. 


By Henry George... “4 


“Voices for Reform.” 4 pages. 


“A&A Mysterious Disappearance.” 
6 puges. 
No. 11. “How io Increase Frofits.” By <A. J. Steers. 


By Henry 


No. 18. ‘‘Saflors’ Snug Harbor and the Randali Farm.” 
lé pages. 


Wo. 14. “The Collegiate Church and the Shoemaker’s 
By W. T. Croasdale.. 12 pages. 


“Only u Dream.” By Abner C. Thomas. ¢ 


No. & “Unemployed Labor.” 


No. 9. 


No. 10. By Lewis 


2 pages. 


No 12. “The American Farmer.” 


George. 4 pages. 


No. 15. 


Prices, free by mail: 2-page tracts—50 copies, 10 cents; 


100 copies, 12 1-2 cents; 1,40 copies, §1; 5,000 coples, $4.25. 


Four-page tracts—%5 copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 3 


cents; 1,000 copies, 82; 3,000 copies, $5.9). 


Six-page tracts—25 coples, a cents; 100 copies, 37 cents; 
12.73. 
Ten-page tracts—3 coples, 3) cents; 100 conies, 73 


cents; 1,U00 copies, $6; 5,000 copies, $25.5). 


Other numbers in preparation. 


Address HENRY GEORGE, 
2% Ann st., New York City. 
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HELP WANTED—FEMALES. | 
OOKS, HOUSEWORKERS AND OTHER 
good ants teed a situation in 48 hours 
returned. Mrs, SY MNTH’S Bureau, | 


General Agents for tho Keystone Standard Wetch Ca, 
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ARE 
THE ~ ry —. 


They contain eversthin essenti 

6 EC AU SE Accurate Time K eening heed 

In any watca, end in addition hava the following im 
potent improvements, fur which we havo patenta: 
The PATENT DUST PROOF protects perfactlp 
the balance and hair spring (thy must delicate ce 
Onn vee) om damoee dirs on dampness 
act Patent Compoun rt . 
om Lot motion p egulator has absolutely 
ur PATENT STEM WIND is the 
hea simplest mada, strongest 

rT Paten ust-proof moveinents 

rom al) varintions caused by dirt or duspree 
an advantage which noothermaer does ord; im, 

We are the only Factory using only Gennir > Rab 
dowels in erery grade, and all our Watches pid 
mado of tho best material, and are accurate 
tine keepers, under our own guarantes 


ATKINSON BAGS cise ss 


AS-ASK YOUR JEWELER FOR THEM-GS 


ASM RIBBONS, 


Wa have parchased at receng 
Whalesaie auction gales several 
largo lots of Remeszrs of 
Rbibons 2 prices wiley 
witlenable uate o%eraptene 
aid bargains, These rane 
nanta ave sil from two te 
toree gard and upwards fy 
length, aud. many of then, 
aro the Qncst quality of 
Ribbougin the market, of 
aiZereut witthe, In wee 
riety of faguionsile shades, 
fu fact, nearly all coloraare. 
reprasented ; also differeng 
kinda of Ribbons adapted 
Jor bonnet atrings, neck. 
wear, trimming forbatwand 
Greases, bowa, Scarfe, ate, 
etc. No lady can purchase 
guch floe ribtuns as these 
stany store in the land foe 
four times the money. HH 
you will agres toaahow the 
goods tofiteuds, and ald as 
tomsakagaeles, we wili send 
a eample box of these ele 
rantribbonsa far 33 cta, 
‘natamps. Two Boxes 
€Oct« Four Boxes 
$2. Ter Boxes, §8, 


Empire Agency, 
37 College Placa, 
NEW YORK, N.Y, 


California 
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Only Temperance Bitters Known. 

The Gld Reliable’ Remedy of 25 years stand. 
ing counts its cures by _the million of all Diseases 
arising from a Torpid Liver or Blood Impurities, 

tis free from alcohol or any kind of minere 

al poisons, beiuz purely vegetable. 

Vinegar Sitters is no uncertain medicins, 
made to please the palate, or to mislead the suf- 
fering. When taken it ‘‘ proceeds to business,” 
and the patient soon obtains the relief hoped for. 

Whe friends of Vinegar Bittersare Legions 
We have yet to hear of any one who has used 
this invaluable medicine without being benefited. 

Try it then, if in poor health. and you will 
soon find good health return. It is put up in 
two styles, viz.: Old Style, slightly bitter, and 
New Style, pleasant taste. 

Price, $1.00 per bottle. Sold by al! Drugzists. 
R. H. McDONALD DUG CO., 
Cor. Washington and Charlton Streets, New Yo-™. - 


Taw COOoD NEWS 
eee TO LADIES. 
eae Greatest offer. © ow's your tim 
to get orders for our celebraté 
Teus, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder, and secure # beautiful 
_ Aa ' Gold Bard or Moss Rose China 
ee ee Tea Set, Dinner & t. Gold Band 
Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
Webster's Dictionary. For particulars address 
EEA T AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 239. 31 and 23 Vesey St., New York 


LAND AND LABOR PARTY. 
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J Faas AND LABOR. 
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The Central Committee has. been organized. for the 
purpose of carrying into state and national politics, 
by means of tracts, circulars, correspondence, leo 
tures, etc., the principles of the United Labor Party af 
New York. : oS 

‘We oppose :the | stupid fiscal system ‘that. piles up 
hundreds of .niilions of dollars. in our: treasury vaults, 
while we are paying Interest on: an. enormous debt; we 
aim. at. the abolition. of the system: whieh. makes. the 
railroad and the telecrapha means. for the oppressiog 
of the people and the ngerandizement of an aristocracy 
of sYealth and power; and we advocate the raising of alg 
public revenues froma taxon land according: to ita 
value, throwing the burden. of: taxation. upon. mining 
lands and upon the wealthy monopolizers. of land 
values Im and near. our great cities, thus re 
heving,. on. the one hand ovr crowded tenement 
population, and. on’ the: other the farming inter 
est of our conntry, lifting all taxes from the products of 
industry. ES 

Members of trade and labor organizations, and. al} 
citizens (in favor of independent political action whe 
are desirous. of’ taking part: in. the formation of land 
and Inbor clubs, .or in tract. distribution, are requestell 
to: address me Boo 
JOHN. WUMACKIN, 

Chairman Central Committee, 
2 Cooper Union, N.Y. City 


ITIZENS OF OHIO WHO INDORSE 
the principles of the United Labor. Farty and de 
sire tu lend active aid in the great movement now be 
ginning for the emanvcipatiun of latur are requested te 
commuuicate with 
SECRETARY HENRY GEORGE CLUB, 


ITIZENS OF INDIANA ‘WHO INDORSI 
the principles of the United’ Labor Party and d& 
sire to lend active aldin. the great movement now be 
ginning for the emancipation of labor are requested 
communicate with the State organizer for Indiana, 
WARREN W. BAILEY, 
Editor News, Vincennes, Ind. 
SEEDS. 
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JRELIABLE GARDEN SEEDS. 


ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR THE 


AYS FRESH AND RELIABLE 
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PRINTING. 


npc pnte ta pani mametnatnat talent APES 
@or CORD. CG-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (Ld.), 
& and 9 Centre st., N. ¥.- 
BOOK, JOB_AND NEW SPAPER PRINTING 


